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NEWS 


OF THE WEEK. 


— 
HE newspapers of Thursday published a Reuter’s telegram 
from Simla, stating that the Ameer has forwarded to the 
Viceroy the text of Colonel Yanoff’s letter to the Governor of 
Badakshan. Colonel Yanoff states that, hearing that about 
one thousand Afghans were at Somatash, he proceeded there 
with about a thousand of his troops, to make inquiries of the 


Afghan leader. 


The Afghan, however, refused to meet him 


amicably, “ but approached at the head of his followers, who 
had their guns cocked. ‘The Afghans,’ continues the Russian 
commander, ‘used offensive language and violence, and I 


therefore ordered my men to disarm them.’ 


The Afghans 


thereupon opened fire, and one Russian fell dead and two 
wounded. The Russians returned the fire, killing nine, in- 
cluding an officer, and wounding two. They also captured seven 
prisoners.” The Ameer’s account of the incident is practically 
identical, except that he represents the Russians as the 
aggressors. The Ameer, in forwarding the details, is said to 
have appealed to the Indian Government for aid against the 
Russians, who, according to the correspondent of the Times, 
have now two thousand regular troops and twelve guns, 


besides tribal levies in the Alichur Pamir. 


The incident may 


pass off as a mere frontier squabble, or may assume grave 
proportions, according as it is managed or mismanaged by the 
Diplomatists, and according as the Russians desire or do not 
desire to raise the Central Asian Question. They will be 
much mistaken if they think Mr. Gladstone’s Government will 
in the‘end give way. It is far more likely that, from fear of 
seeming too pacific, they will be more Jingo than Lord Salisbury 
would have been. These incidents all point to the desira- 
bility of a clear frontier line between Russia and Afghanistan 
onall sides. When once that is established, we shall know 


exactly how we stand. 


A great deal of alarm has been caused on the Continent by 

a severe outbreak of cholera at Hamburg. It is officially stated 
that there were 414 cases of cholera between August 18th and 
uth, and of these 119 were fatal,—the patients in some cases 
dying, it is said, within an hour from the time of seizure. This 
fact alone would show that the authorities are right in declaring 
the disease to be Asiatic cholera. Great precautions are being 
taken at the English ports which trade largely with Hamburg, 
and throughout England the sanitary authorities are getting 
ready to deal with any cases that may occur. The chief 
point of danger is Grimsby, since six hundred emigrants, 
chiefly Russian Jews, pass through Grimsby weekly, many 
of them having been shipped from Hamburg. There 
wat of course, been the usual warnings against panic, 
ut we do not believe that there is much danger of that. 
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. precautions and scattering disinfectants, and cholera 
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Sone of the diseases in which precautions really pay. In 





of any such statute. In the evening speech which followed 
this very straightforward and manly argument with the 
delegates of the Labour party, Mr. Morley asserted the 
positive duty of forming an independent judgment on the 
expediency of such a statute, with extraordinary force and 
manliness, extorting admiration even from those who are 
most opposed to his Home-rule policy. He insisted on the 
utterly disastrous character of any mistake in legislation, 
which would have the effect of injuring, instead of benefiting, 
the working classes, especially at a time when a period of de- 
pression seems at hand; and he asked, pertinently enough, how 
the cause of Labour would gain by putting himself out, and 
Mr. Ralli, the Liberal Unionist candidate, in. We do not 
think that it would gain at all. But, as Mr. Morley and all 
his friends insisted upon keeping Irish Home-rule as the test 
question of the election, we take it that every sturdy opponent 
of Irish Home-rule was bound to vote for Mr. Ralli, however 
much he might dislike the kind of pressure to which Mr. 
Morley had been subjected by certain sections of bis New- 
castle constituents. Mr. Morley’s speech was in every way 
worthy of a statesman, though his assumption that a Home- 
rule Act would make peace between England and Ireland 
shows extraordinarily little insight into the Irish character. 


On Tuesday, Mr. H. H. Fowler reiterated the statement 
that the real issue before the Newcastle constituency was 
Home-rule, but made it evident how very reluctant he was to 
give Ireland the kind of virtual independence for which the 
Nationalists cry out. “The Irish Members ” were, he said, a 
power at “ Westminster which they could not despise. It 
would make itself felt. He did not like it any more than 
they did. He neither liked the power of the Irish Members, 
nor giving up the time of Parliament to Irish questions. He 
wanted to relegate Irish affairs to the proper place. He 
wanted Irishmen to do the work of Ireland. He wanted the 
representatives of the United Kingdom to do the work of the 
United Kingdom.” Again, he said, “ he was an English Non- 
conformist, and would be no party toany measure which would 
in the slightest degree contain the possibility of inflicting any 
disadvantage on any of his fellow-subjects on account of their 
religious faith.” Well, then, we apprehend that Mr. Fowler 
will hardly remain in Mr. Gladstone’s Administration through 
the Home-rule debates of next Session. 


The Newcastle contest, which was a very severe one, 
ended in the return of Mr. Morley by a majority of 1,739. 
For Mr. Morley there voted 12,983 electors, more by 2,078 
than a month ago, many probably of his former antagonists 
returning to his support when it became a question of his final 
severance from the constituency. For Mr. Ralli,—who no doubt 
lost almost as much as he gained by his rather tardy con- 
cessions to the Labour Party,—there voted 11,244 voters, or a 
considerably larger number than the 10,905 who gave their 
votes to Mr. Morley a month ago. We regret the evidence of 
vacillation on the subject of the Union which Newcastle gives 
us, in sending up two Members who will neutralise each other’s 
vote; but we are not sorry that Mr. Morley is spared the 
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trouble of another contest, and that he can now give up bis 
whole time to the more perfect elaboration of that unfortunate 
Irish policy, which, before very long, we are quite sure that 
we shall be able to checkmate. 


The only other Minister who has had to fight for his seat 
is Sir William Harcourt ; but not against the Unionist Party, 
who expressed their regret that he should be exposed to the 
trouble of a contest. The strange politician who recently 
represented Boston, and who is so fond of displaying the 
large cash balances at his disposal, Mr. Farmer-Atkinson, in- 
dulged himself in the freak of a contest with Sir William 
Harcourt, and actually obtained 1,619 votes, against 6,508 
given for Sir William Harcourt. The only wonder is that 
Mr. Farmer-Atkinson should have obtained so much support 
for his incoherent political convictions. We can only con- 
jecture that there were 1,619 electors who rather preferred a 
meaningless candidature to a serious candidature in such a 
case, as a more effective way of saying that they would rather 
have a mere political cypher to represent them than the great 
Sir William. That is certainly a view with which we cannot 
help feeling a very considerable amount of sympathy. 








Mr. Dillon, in his speech at the Dublin meeting of the Irish 
National Federation on Wednesday, gave us all to understand 
that Mr. Gladstone had privately agreed to terms which will 
completely satisfy Ireland, but which we should not at all 
expect to satisfy Mr. Fowler. He said pretty clearly that if 
the Irish demands had been pressed on Mr. Gladstone, and 
accepted by him before the General Election, “the verdict of 
England would probably have been given, not for Home- 
rule, but against it.” It was given against it, and very 
decidedly against it as it was, though not so decidedly, un- 
fortunately, as in 1886. But what Mr. Dillon means is that 
England would have been so much disgusted by learning the 
extent of Mr. Gladstone’s surrender, that he would not have 
gained a majorityat all. We think it very likely. Mr. Dillon 
is also reported to have said that the Irish Members are in 
possession of “understandings and agreements” with Mr. 
Gladstone, which, if properly carried out, will satisfy the Irish 
people. Yes, but will they satisfy the English people and Mr. 
Fowler? According to the Daily Chronicle, the understandings 
and agreements hand over completely “ police and justiciary ” 
to the Dublin Parliament, prohibit a separate Irish Customs 
House, give to the Crown a veto on Irish Bills to be exercised 
on the advice of the British Minister, and retain thirty Irish 
Members in the British Parliament to legislate on English 
and Scotch affairs as well as Irish affairs. If this be so, will 
Mr. Fowler approve of it? It gives no power of interfering 
with the acts of an Irish Administration, and it is the Irish 
Administration which most seriously and dangerously threatens 
the Irish minority. 





Mr. Champion sent a most remarkable letter to Wednesday’s 
Times, on “An Independent Labour Party,” in which he ex- 
pressed quite frankly his distrust of the Irish Home-rulers, 
especially on the ground of the unwillingness of the Irish 
Party to let the Labour Party express its views freely at 
Newcastle, when they seemed to endanger the victory of the 
Irish party. This, he very justly says, is an object-lesson 
in the sort of free speech which would be allowed to the Irish 
minority, if once Ireland were thrown into the hands of the 
majority. And he openly says that any serious doubt of that 
kind would render the Labour Party hostile to Irish Home-rule. 
It is true that Mr. Champion diminishes the value of this 
avowal by showing that he feels a great deal more con- 
fidence in the nine Parnellites than in the seventy-two Anti- 
Parnellites, a piece of credulity which shows how superficial 
his appreciation of Irish political character is. But it is 
clear enough that the Labour party and the Home-rule party 
are already filing off into opposite camps. 


The ex-King of Servia, in the course of an interview with 
the Times correspondent at Lucerne, published on Wednesday, 
disclaimed any notion on his part of interfering with the 
politics of Servia. His abdication was a real one, and he 
desired no political influence whatever. The new Ministry 
would, he believed, be a strong one, but he did not expect that 
it would be in any sense anti-Russian, there being in Servia a 
strong feeling of sympathy for Russia. At the same time, he im- 
plied that it was necessary for Servia to stand well with Austria. 


In connection with this, it is to be noted that the 
papers show themselves very hostile to the new Minist 
Neue Freie Presse declares that it will be necessary ef is 
ject the development of affairs in Servia toa narrower cnt 
for there is every reason to believe that the fall of MP 7 
hitch, although he is favourably regarded at St, Petia 
is not only due to the influence of M. Ristitch, but ‘he 
Russian intrigue has likewise been at work in Belgrade.” 
while the Extrablatt warns the Chief Regent in the follow 
terms :—‘‘ No anxiety need be felt in Austria with regard t 
Servia as long as M. Ristitch preserves his presence of ari 
and does not allow his friendship for Russia to make hin 
forget how very far Belgrade is from the Neva, and how hee 
near it lies to the Danube.” It is evident that the ri a 
between Russia and Austria at Belgrade is very keen, and 
that it may take all M. Ristitch’s ingenuity to execute sue. 
cessfully what the Americans call “a straddle.” 


Vienna News. 


M. de Blowitz, telegraphing from Paris on Tuesday, states 
that, “by way of reprisals against M. de Mun and y de 
Breteuil for accepting the Republic, M. de Cassagnac alleges 
that in 1889 they formed with him part of a committee of gir 
which aimed at overturning the Republic by force, but whoge 
plans were foiled by Boulanger’s flight.” The two og. 
Monarchists have made no reply, probably on the ground 
that the less said about the help given by the Monarchists t, 
General Boulanger the better. The other members of the 
committee were, according to M. de Blowitz, M. Derouldde 
and M. Rochefort. Who was the sixth? When Gener} 
Boulanger fled, M. de Cassagnac justified his flight, says 4. 
de Blowitz, and upheld him as the innocent victim of an arhi. 
trary tribunal. “He protested that the accused had not con. 
spired, and had not contemplated resort to force. He now 
acknowledges that there was a conspiracy, and that it was 
rendered abortive by the flight.” It is certainly difficult to 
see how both statements can be true. We wonder which M. 
de Cassagnac will elect to stand by? The incident serves to 
remind the world how extraordinarily foolish, as well as base 
and criminal, was the part played by the Monarchists in the 
Boulanger conspiracy. 





The Legislative Council of New Zealand, it was announced 
on Thursday, have rejected the Hight-Hours Bill passed by 
the Lower House. The Bill declares that in any contract for 
hiring, “a day’s work” shall mean a day of eight hours, anda 
day between eight in the morning and five in the evening. Extra 
work must be specially stipulated for, and a special rate be paid 
for all work beyond the legal day, either in accordance with the 
rules of the workmen’s trade Union or by mutual agreement. 
This clause, however, contained the important addition, “ that 
not more than eight hours shall be worked when other com- 
petent operatives are procurable.” The penalties against 
employers for breaches of these provisions were fixed at £2 for 
the first offence, and £5 for every subsequent one. “ The Bill 
was not to apply to seamen employed on a ship under weigh or 
on a voyage, nor to the work of domestic servants. For 
the latter, however, a weekly half-holiday was provided” 
A more unworkable measure one can hardly imagine. Prac- 
tically, it could always have been made inoperative by mutual 
agreement. The only effective form for an Eight-Hours Act 
is one that absolutely forbids the employment of any person 
for more than eight hours. The exceptions must always 
allow evasions, and the provision for special rates for over- 
time is clearly inoperative. The tenth of a farthing per hour 
extra would be a special rate. 





Mr. Labouchere has published in Truth the account of an 
interview which he had with “an emissary” from 1 Carlton 
Gardens on August 15th. The “emissary ” tried to persuade 
him to write a letter to Mr. Gladstone saying that he had 
wished not to take office, because he thought he should be 
more useful below the gangway, and intimated that he (Mr. 
Labouchere) was one of Mr. Gladstone’s chief difficulties— 
the difficulty suggested being that in a Monarchical country 
it is of importance so to select the Ministry as to please the 
Monarch. The whole story has a vague and dubious alr 
about it, and we imagine that the “emissary” must hare 
indulged in very free improvisations on his own account, 
for which he had uncommonly little authority. Mr. Labou- 
chere takes great credit to himself for having had no wish 





for office; but that is quite consistent with a considerable 
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. having been offered it, which it is ver 

. gisiry As pew the actual Administration, 
he professes great confidence in: Sir William Harcourt,— 

4 he is probably the only man in the Kingdom who feels 
? something like displeasure at Lord Rosebery’s appoint- 
: tied to the Foreign Office ; and a good deal of- chagrin 
o the promotion of Mr. Asquith. But what annoys 
Ses most of all is probably the keen perception that the 
influence of Mr. Labouchere is rapidly waning. He is quite 
glear-headed enough to see that, and naturally it does not give 
pim satisfaction. I aitdden Tie 

Mr. Herbert Gardner, M.P. for the Saffron Waldon Divi- 
gion of Essex, becomes the new Minister of Ayriculture; but 
gs he does not obtain a seat in the Cabinet, he will hardly 
§l) the same place in the new Government which Mr. Chaplin 
filled in the old. Lord Ribblesdale,—the rather celebrated 
interviewer of Mr. Parnell in 1887, who would not let the poor 
man go tosleep in the Irish express so long as Lord Ribblesdale 
wanted him to talk,—is to be Master of the Buckhounds, an 
office which might well have been left vacant, and then sup- 

ressed. No one admires the chase of tame deer, which too 
often ends in the poor creatures staking themselves at the end 
ofa weary run, and it is an amusement which would be much 
better suppressed altogether. It is well known that the Queen 
herself would gladly see it suppressed; and perhaps Lord 
Ribblesdale may distinguish himself by putting an end to the 
office which he at present holds. 





Our paragraph last week on the change of hands in the 
Parliamentary Whip of the Liberal Unionists was, to some 
extent, inaccurate. Lord Wolmer resigns the office for private 
reasons, to the great regret of his colleagues; but Mr. Powell 
Williams is not his successor, though he has promised to place 
his great experience at the disposal of the Liberal Unionist 
Party. Mr. Anstruther, hitherto Lord Wolmer’s assistant, 
takes Lord Wolmer’s place, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain takes 
the place of Mr. Anstruther. These arrangements, we need 
hardly say, are cordially approved by the Duke of Devonshire. 


The legatees of Sir Joseph Whitworth have added another 
great debt to the obligations which Manchester owes to Sir 
Joseph’s memory, by offering the excellent historical library 
of the late Professor Freeman to Owen’s College, on condition 
that it shall be made accessible to all historical students. The 
Principal of Owen’s College anticipates with some confidence, 
in reply, that this generous offer will be gratefully accepted. 


The complete Irish Census Returns just published are, on 
the whole, extremely satisfactory. They show that, while the 
population has decreased, the resources and means of sub- 
sistence have increased,—exactly what is required in a country 
s0 poor, and relatively so populous, as Ireland. The rateable 
value has risen from £13,812,000 in 1881, to £14,034,000 in 
1891. Though the area of land under crops has decreased, 
that under grass has increased, and in every form of live 
stock, from asses to goats, and pigs to poultry, the numbers 
have risen considerably. The figures as to poultry show that 
Trelandis becoming a great fowl-raising country. The hens have 
increased by nearly a million and a half in the ten years. The 
statistics as to pauperism are also satisfactory. We shall, of 
course, hear a great many complaints as to decrease in popu- 
lation, from 5,174,836 to 4,704,750; but, taken in conjunction 
with the figures just given, and with the increase in the Savings 
Banks, it is a very hopeful sign. Another ten years of the 
Union, and Ireland will cease to be a pauper country. 


The Figaro of Monday contains a long interview between its 
correspondent and M. Stambuloff which is interesting, as the 
Bulgarian Prime Minister evidently desired to use the inter- 
Viewer as the conduit-pipe of a justificatory manifesto to 
Europe. Referring to the fact that the French papers have 
called him “Stambuloff the Assassin,” he asked: “ Have you 
counted how many death-warrants have been signed by Stam- 
buloff the Assassin within the last six years?—Two. And 
how many conspiracies have you discovered and judged ?— 
Right. You have taken note of the number of people 
hanged by Stambuloff. It would be interesting to count 
the number of men whom Stambouloff would have the 
right to hang, and who have been left alone. But the 
interest of the country bids one to appear to ignore many 
things and wait.” The interviewer ventured to ask 


whether M. Stambuloff had heard that the secret documents 
were forgeries, and got for answer:—“‘If I wanted forged 
documents to justify my policy, and the sentences of our 
tribunals, I should not have waited so long. But wait a little 
longer. There are more documents to come out which will 
enlighten the world—quite a pile.” M. Stambuloff ended by 
stating that the Czar had offered to recognise Bulgaria on 
three conditions :—“ the acceptation of Russian inspiration in 
politics ; Russian officers to be placed at the head of thearmy ; 
anda Russian fleet to remain stationed at Bourgas. I re- 
plied that the Czar might after that come and levy our taxes 
for us. We want to be independent. Nobody wants to be 
under Russia, neither the people nor the Prince, who is more 
patriotic if possible than myself.” The remark as to docu- 
ments yet to come is noteworthy. M. Stambuloff is a brave 
man, but he must know that desperate efforts to kill him will 
be made in order to stop fresh disclosures. Such efforts he 
courts by language of the kind we have quoted. 


A communication through Reuter’s Agency, dated Hong- 
kong, July Ist, and published in the Times of Tuesday, shows 
that there has been a recrudescence of the Anti-Christian 
movement in Hunan, and placards characterised by the utmost 
virulence and obscenity have been freely posted in the province. 
They accuse the missionaries, for example, of “ getting hold of 
children in order to pick out their eyes and hearts wherewith to 
concoct chemicals for making silver and gold.” The Roman 
Catholic faith is throughout assailed with special vehemence as 
the “ Heavenly Hog” religion, or the religion of the “ Hog 
Ancestor.” ‘“ The doctrine of the Real Presence,” says Reuter’s 
Agent, “is no doubt alluded to” in a phrase employed in one 
placard calling upon the people to arise and exterminate those 
who “ eat their religion.” The missionaries in Hankow applied 
to the Magistrate to have the proclamations destroyed, but he 
replied that it was not worth while to take note of anonymous 
publications—an answer which shows that the Magistrate is 
either in sympathy with, or afraid of the men who are inciting 
to outrage. 








A curious piece of financing is reported from America. 
Congress lately reduced the appropriation for the World’s 
Fair from five million dollars to half that sum. The money 
was, however, granted in the form of five million “special 
souvenir silver coins of the weight, fineness, and value” of the 
ordinary half-dollar pieces. As soon as it became known 
that the souvenir coins were to be issued from the United 
States Mint, there was an eager demand for them from 
all parts of the country, and it was at once apparent that 
the coins could be disposed of by the Exhibition authorities at 
alargepremium. So keen, indeed, has become the competition, 
that it is said that the whole of the new coins will be dis- 
posed of at double their face value. Thus the Fair will get 
the whole appropriation, while the nation will save half the 
sum originally proposed. That is a piece of financing which 
will delight the entire continent. 


The Americans, who are certainly much more ready in 
applying scientific principles to the solution of small practical 
problems than we are, are said to have invented an electrical 
thief-photographing process, by which any one who attempts to 
open a drawer, or box, or room where he has no business, will get 
himself photographed for his pains without his knowledge, so 
that he may be afterwards identified. A tobacconist of Toledo, 
Ohio, of the name of Triquet, had missed repeatedly cigars 
from the show-case in his shop, without being able to discover 
the thief. Hence, he applied to an electrician to give him an 
apparatus which would take a portrait of any one going to that 
case. An electro-magnet was so fastened to a match as to 
strike it against a rough surface whenever the electric curcuit 
was completed, and by the light of the match an instantaneous 
photograph was taken, and immediately the shutter closed on 
the camera. On examination after the next disappearance of 
cigars, the portrait of two boys was discovered, and they were 
apprehended and sent to prison for the theft. Such an 
arrangement for photographing burglars without their know- 
ledge,—if that could be managed,—would soon make burglary 
too hot even for the most astute professionals. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
THE NEWCASTLE ELECTION. 


HOUGH we should have certainly endeavoured to 
obtain the rejection of Mr. Morley for Newcastle, 
it is impossible even for us to grieve over his success after 
the very manly resistance which he offered to the Hight- 
Hours Bill. No foreigner who watches our elections would 
hesitate to assert, indeed, that we take unusual pains to 
make it as difficult as possible to draw any clear and de- 
cisive inference concerning the motives of English electors, 
Nothing can be clearer than that a very decided Unionist 
might have thought it his duty to vote for Mr. Morley, or 
a very decided Home-ruler for Mr. Ralli; and this not- 
withstanding the fact that Mr. Morley and his friends 
repeatedly insisted that the main issue was the ques- 
tion of Irish Home-rule, while Mr. Ralli concurred tacitly in 
that assurance. For the questions which most embarrassed 
the electors were entirely independent of Home-rule,— 
the most serious, perhaps, being the importance of support- 
ing an independent politician in refusing to accept the posi- 
tion of a mere delegate, when he himself did not agree with 
the political views of the most dictatorial section of his 
constituents; the next in importance being the quite 
different question whether or not the Legislature ought to 
interfere with the hours of labour when it is extremely 
doubtful whether the matter cannot be determined 
quite as much in the interest of working men’s 
leisure by the refusal of the labouring class to work 
for employers who insist on a longer day’s work; and 
next, whether, even if it be not so, the working class 
will not suffer much more by a cut-and-dried rule which 
cannot be broken through, than by occasional extensions 
of the working day to eight and a half or even nine hours. 
Probably many a Unionist who thought the concession of 
Irish Home-rule a pure evil, voted for Mr. Morley because 
he was still more deeply impressed with the duty of sup- 
porting a manly and independent candidate who had done 
himself great honour by refusing to be a mere delegate at 
the bidding of an obstinate clique of labourers with whom 
he honestly differed, and differed very gravely. Probably, 
too, many a hearty Unionist who cared very little about 
Mr. Morley’s manly assertion of his independent con- 
victions, nevertheless voted for him because he thought 
the interference of the Legislature in a matter of this 
kind either premature or positively mischievous. And, 
again, many a hearty Home-ruler no doubt voted for Mr. 
Ralli because he cared even more for initiating the eight- 
hours day, and for making an example of a statesman 
who had so resolutely opposed it, than he did even for 
obtaining for the Irish people a Dublin Parliament and a 
Dublin Administration. Unionists, and even very strong 
Unionists, dread so profoundly the reducing of states- 
men to the condition of pure delegates, and were so 
much offended by the concessions made by Mr. Ralli 
to the Eight-Hours Party only for the sake of gain- 
ing votes, that they felt a protest in favour of the 
Member’s independence even more important than the 
carrying of a single constituency for the Union, while 
Home-rulers, and even very strong Home-rulers, felt 
so keenly Mr. Morley’s determination to stand in 
the breach on the legislative Eight-Hours Question, 
that they cared even more to overcome his resist- 
ance and give him what they thought a salutary lesson, 
than they cared to carry a single constituency for Home- 
rule at such a juncture as this. They thought pro- 
bably that, whether the Home-rule majority was 39 or 40 
does not matter so very much that they could not afford 
to make Mr. Morley feel their power by sending him in 
search of another constituency more indifferent to the 
Eight-Hours Question than is Newcastle. Thus it hap- 
pened that many of the Conservative instincts of Unionists 
pleaded hard in this case for Mr. Morley, while many 
of the democratic instincts of Home-rulers pleaded equally 
hard for Mr. Ralli, who went a long way towards 
satisfying the dictatorial instincts of the Labour Party. 
Thus, notwithstanding the exhortations of both candi- 
dates to let the election turn on the Irish Question, 
it is quite impossible to say whether it did turn chiefly on 
the Irish Question or not. It is pretty certain that a good 
many strenuous Unionists supported Mr. Morley because 


rulers supported Mr. Ralli on the ground th: 
port a legislative eight hoursfor A sasatgat: foran 
in other specially exhausting or unhealthy occy ati 

It seems to us, therefore, impossible for the Was 
party to attach any very great importance to their rig 
It is all but certain that each of the candidates Monn | 
a good deal of help from the opposite camp ve ate 
from the democrats who would not have supported }; 
the Union Question taken alone, and Mr. Morley faaees = 
Constitutionalists who would not have supported Mes 
the Home-rule Question taken alone. It must have te o 
indeed, unusually difficult for an elector of either pa, 
to make up his mind how to vote. Many prehailt 
said to themselves: ‘Well, as they themselves yy 
the chief issue is the Irish Question, we wil] im 
the chief issue the Irish Question, though we oursel 
attach quite as much importance to the cross issueg Ps 
volved.’ But many of them must also have said to ther 
selves: ‘In this case the cross issues are clearly — 
important than that which they choose to tell us ig the 
main issue. The whole world is looking for the verdict 
which Mr. Morley’s tenacity of purpose has challenged, 
and we must vote rather on our approval or disapproval 
of his attitude on the Eight-Hours Question than on th 
issue which he chooses to define as the main issue before 
us.’ Certainly it is quite impossible for the Home-rulers 
to maintain that because they have got the victory New. 
castle is for the Irish Party. And, indeed, if they had bene 
beaten, we should have held it to be quite impossible to 
maintain that Mr. Ralli had carried the constituency for 
the Union, and not rather for an Eight-Hours Bill. If we 
could apply the Referendum first on the Home-rule Ques. 
tion, and next on the Hours of Labour Question, without 
reference to either Mr. Morley’s or Mr. Ralli’s claims we 
should then ascertain what Newcastle wishes in these 
matters. As it is, we can only judge that in all probability 
respect for Mr. Morley, and a great reluctance to sever 
the old connection, has carried his election, in spite of very 
great disinclination on the part of numbers who voted for 
him to appear in any sense favourable to Irish Home-rule, 
In this case, dislike to the dictatorial attitude of democracy 
has probably carried the election of a manly and inde. 
pendent democrat. 
The numbers appear to show that quite as much interest 
was taken in this election as in the election a month ago, 
re find that the total number of voters who regis. 
tered their votes in July was about 24,728, while the total 
number who voted on Thursday was 24,227, a very slight 
falling off, considering that August is a holiday month 
with so many voters. We do not deny that, as the contest 
was fought, we should have liked to see Newcastle declaring 
against the tinkering of the Union with Ireland, while 
now no one can say what Newcastle thinks, since Mr. 
Hamond, who is the senior Member, and polled the largest 
number of votes, declares against this tinkering ; while Mr. 
Morley, who is the last returned, is to be, if not the chief 
tinker, at least the chief journeyman in the attempt which 
Mr. Gladstone is about tomake. But we find the greatest 
consolation under the defeat, in recognising the respect 
which Mr. Morley’s manly conduct on the Eight-Hours 
Question has inspired, and the evident sense of loyalty to 
an upright and vigorous statesman whose faithfulness to 
his professions has filled even his bitterest opponents with 
admiration. 
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MR. LABOUCHERE’S STORY. 

R. LABOUCHERE states in Truth that he was 

away during the time in which Mr. Gladstone 
was making his Cabinet; that when he returned on 
August 15th, “an emissary from 1 Carlton Gardens” 
came to him; and “after a lengthy exordium, in 
which he dwelt on our mutual admiration of Mr. 
Gladstone, and upon the difficulties under which he was 
labouring, and after explaining how, in a Monarchical 
country, it is always well to consider the wishes of the 
Monarch,” he told Mr. Labouchere that he was “one of 
Mr. Gladstone’s chief difficulties,” and asked him to get Mr. 
Gladstone out of the difficulty by writing a letter in which 
he was to say that he did not wish to join his Government, 
as he thought that he would be more useful to it below 
the gangway. And he was informed, “ presumably as @ 
quid pro quo,” that Mr. Gladstone would always be 
glad to consult with him on public matters. This is cer- 





he was assailed so unjustly for taking an independent line 
of his own, and that a large number of genuine Home- 


tainly a queer story, and shows, if it be accurate, that Mr. 
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: t great in the kind of political wisdom 

Gladstone ** sfelbourne used to embody in the question 
wich leave it alone?” It is quite clear that Mr. 
— ‘aed s dissatisfaction with the Government was not at 
em ated by this very innocent and almost pathetically 
ace a} appeal to a rusé man of the world to act exactly 
— : Gladstone himself would have wished to act under 
tke circumstances, and would possibly have acted for a 
hort period, until some stroke of policy on the part of the 
ment from which he was excluded had so roused 
gor nation as to bring down a thunderbolt on its 
Seed | me But Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Gladstone do 
at exactly resemble each other in character, and Mr. 
Tabouchere naturally thought a good deal more of how his 
uqueer story” would tell in Truth, than of how he might best 
‘eve Mr. Gladstone’s anxieties. Moreover, he makes the 
neer story a good deal queerer by indulging in highly 
conjectural and very unconstitutional inferences as to the 
motive and conduct of the Sovereign in preferring to exclude 
him from the Government—a preference of which he has not 
any evidence worth producing, though he declares that he 
“understood ” “ that the Queen had in some way—direct or 
indirect—led Mr. Gladstone to arrive at the fact [surely 
Mr. Labouchere means not “the fact,” but the impression] 
that Mr. Labouchere’s being one of her Administration 
“would not be pleasing to her.” This inference he 
‘ustifies by asking: “If not, what was the difficulty 
on which the letter”—asked for by the emissary— 
“would relieve Mr. Gladstone?” Why, probably enough 
from the difficulty involved in offending those not very 
numerous Radicals who had much greater confidence 
in Mr. Labouchere than Mr. Gladstone himself was 
at all disposed to feel. One thing is perfectly certain, 
that if Mr. Gladstone personally had held that the 
Government with Mr. Labouchere in it would be a much 
stronger and more effective Government than the same 
Government without Mr. Labouchere, it was his duty, as 
Prime Minister, to recommend Mr. Labouchere to the 
Queen on his own responsibility, and to throw on the 
Sovereign the responsibility for declining to accept his 
advice. Mr. Gladstone, we are sure, would be the last man 
to shelter himself behind the Sovereign unless he had, as 
Prime Minister, pressed upon the Queen the acceptance 
of Mr. Labouchere as one of her Administration, and had 
been refused. In any other case, it would have been a most 
unconstitutional course to take, and the very last which 
Mr. Gladstone would ever have thought of taking. Of 
this we may be sure, that Mr. Labouchere, in trying to 
throw on the Queen a responsibility which could by no 
possibility be fairly or even decently brought home to her, 
unless Mr. Gladstone had met with a rebuff in submitting 
to her what, in his opinion, was the best list of Ministers 
he could draw up for her acceptance,—and of such a rebuff 
there is not even a suggestion,—is acting so unconsti- 
tutionally that the country may congratulate itself heartily 
on his name being conspicuous by its absence from the roll 
of Ministers. Mr. Labouchere’s story is strange enough as 
itis. It would be much stranger if his conjectural and 
wholly inadmissible inferences could be reckoned among 
the facts of the case. But it is not the first time, we take 
it, that the journal of the great society Radical has 
been indebted to conjectural gossip about the Court 
for some of its most attractive paragraphs. A corre- 
spondent of another Radical journal protests with some 
warmth that “Royalty is fearfully defenceless in face 
of journalistic attacks,” to which the editor appends 
an indignant note, “ Perfectly defenceless! It is irre- 
sistibly powerful. It can exclude a man from office 
because he criticises the Civil List and condemns some of 
the acts of the Prince of Wales.” With deference, we 
submit that the power to return a man’s fire years 
after he has delivered his shot, and inflicted a painful 
wound, is not a power to defend oneself against the 
results of that fire. The Sovereign cannot write to 
the papers to show how unjustly the Throne has 
been assailed ; and to assume that Mr. Labouchere could 
be excluded from office, for the attacks published in his 
journal, without the Prime Minister’s concurrence,—in 
which case it is he who bears the responsibility of so 
excluding him, and not the Sovereign,—is precisely the 
one unconstitutional assumption of which Englishmen 
have a right to complain. The Throne will soon become 
untenable in this country if we are to go behind the plain 


Ministerial responsibility for acts of this kind, and to con- 





jecture, so as to lead the people to believe, that if the atti- 
tude of the Sovereign had been different, the attitude of 
the Minister would have been different also. 

It is evident that Mr. Gladstone’s troubles with his 
curiously conglomerate party have already begun, and 
that they have not been diminished, but increased, by 
his singularly simple-minded expedient for averting Mr. 
Labouchere’s wrath. It is too late, we fear, for Mr. Glad- 
stone to learn from experience of this kind; but perhaps 
other politicians of the same ingenuous type may learn 
from his mistake, that if you have to annoy a very astute 
man of the world, you should not at the same time play 
into his hands by giving him a first-rate opportunity of 
making fun of your embarrassment. However, the blunder 
will not seriously weaken Mr. Gladstone’s Government. 
Everybody can see that Mr. Labouchere is nettled, and 
that he is not a very generous foe; and everybody can 
see, too, that had he been included in the Government, he 
would not have been a very safe ally. A single number of 
Truth may be the more attractive for this political “ queer 
story,” but Mr. Labouchere himself will not be the more 
influential for this double attack on his “ revered leader,” 
as he calls him, and his no doubt equally revered Sovereign. 

But, unfortunately, this is the most insignificant of all 
the rifts in the party on which Mr. Gladstone must 
rely for his majority. Not only does Mr. Labouchere 
display plainly enough his own mortification, and indi- 
cate that he is likely to lose no time in avenging on Lord 
Rosebery the slight which his impatience to “ scuttle” out 
of Egypt has received in Lord Rosebery’s appointment 
to the Foreign Office, but the far more important Labour 
Party are already showing their desire to undermine 
the Government. Moreover, the divergence between that 
Party and the Irish Party has been very clearly manifested. 
Mr. Davitt, though he wishes to form a Labour Party in 
Ireland, has been compelled to give practical proof that Ire- 
land must abandon the Labour Party rather than the Home- 
rule Party, in which, no doubt, he is, from his point of view, 
quite right. And further, Mr. Champion, in his remarkable 
letter to Wednesday’s Times, indicates very clearly how 
this attitude of the Irish Party is resented by the Labour 
Party, and how willing the Labour Party are to accept in 
return the conviction that they may be obliged toabandon 
the Irish Party, directed as it is by ecclesiastics who are any- 
thing but favourable to the Socialist cause. On every side 
wide splits in the Gladstonian formation were showing 
themselves before even the re-election of those Ministers whe 
had accepted office had been completed. And already, toc, 
we see jealousies breaking out between the adherents of 
Sir William Harcourt and the adherents of Lord Rosebery 
as political heirs of Mr. Gladstone. We suspect that, in 
the enforced rest which Mr. Gladstone’s age will require, 
the Speaker is likely to be greatly embarrassed in relation 
to the exercise of the right of leadership by Mr. Gladstone’s 
lieutenants ; for it would not in any way promote order in 
the new House of Commons to find that the pro-tempore 
leader of a night when Mr. Gladstone was away, was 
thrown over, or very coldly supported, by the real 
leader on the following day. Yet there are sure to be 
occasions when the line taken by Sir William Harcourt in 
Mr. Gladstone’s absence would not please Lord Rosebery 
or perhaps Mr. Morley ; and when Mr. Gladstone might be 
obliged to let it be seen that he did not approve the decision 
of his lieutenant. Mr. Labouchere’s outbreak is compara- 
tively insignificant; but it is only the first split in ice 
which is already cracking freely in all directions, and that, 
too, before even any of the skating has begun. 





THE TEXTILE OPERATIVES AND THE EIGHT- 
HOURS QUESTION. 


HERE are many bad arguments for a statutory 
eight-hours day, but it has been left for the 
Textile Operatives of Lancashire to discover the very worst 
of all. The cotton workers of the North have hitherto been 
distinguished by their agreement to resist the specious pleas 
under which an Eight-Hours Bill has been recommended to 
them. They have argued, and argued wisely, that it will be 
impossible for them to live unless Lancashire can compete 
successfully with the rest of the world in the production 
of cotton ; that it will not be possible for Lancashire to 
compete successfully if her operatives may only work eight 
hours, while the workers of the Continent work twelve ; 
and that, therefore, a legal eight-hours day would mean 
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ruin for the textile operatives of England. Unfortunately, 
however, the operatives and the Unions who lead and 
represent them have not remained true to these principles of 
reason and common-sense—principles which but a year ago 
they expressed to the Labour Commission in the strongest 
possible manner—but have suddenly, and almost without 
warning, turned completely round, and begun to advocate 
an eight-hours day. As we have said, their reason for 
advocating an eight-hours day is the worst that has ever 
been given. They advocate a compulsory eight-hours 
day, not on the ground which is conceivably sound, 
that it is insanitary, and so contrary to public policy, 
for men to work longer, or on the actually false, but 
apparently logical ground, that if only eight hours work 
in the day is allowed to those at present in employment, 
work might then be found for the unemployed. The 
cotton operatives demand an Hight-Hours Act simply and 
solely in order to make the mills produce less cotton. For 
this reason, the Act they desire will forbid machinery to 
run for more than eight hours, in case the masters might 
attempt to work in two shifts. Over-production the men 
imagine to be the cause of the present depression in the 
cotton trade, a depression which is threatening them, they 
believe, with a reduction of wages. Accordingly, they 
desire to check over-production, and consider that the best 
way will be to forbid any employer to keep open his mill 
for more than eight hours. 

A more mad proposal was never made than this of the 
operatives. Let them ask for an eight-hours day on 
grounds of health, if they like. God knows many of them 
work hard enough and long enough to make the demand 
perfectly reasonable per se ; but do not let them introduce 
a principle into our legislation which must be utterly 
disastrous to the workers. That there can be such a thing 
as temporary and occasional over-production in a par- 
ticular mill or in a particular trade we do not of course 
doubt for a moment, nor do we doubt that its remedy is 
a slowing-down of the producing machinery till the 
stocks temporarily produced in excess of the demand are 
got rid of. That, however, is not over-production in the 
sense which the operatives use the word. They at heart 
imagine that the demand for cotton goods is a fixed quantity, 
and that if there were less production the manufacturers 
would be able to sell better than they can at present. At 
present, they argue, competition has induced the masters 
to manufacture too much cotton. This over-manufacturing 
of cotton has cut down profits, and the masters are trying 
to recoup themselves by a reduction of wages. The only 
remedy, then, is for the State to forbid over-production— 
over-production cannot, it is asserted, be checked by volun- 
tary agreement, for there would always be one or two 
recalcitrant firms—and the best modus operandi for for- 
bidding over-production is a statutory Eight-Hours Bill. 
To show how far the operatives have gone in the direction 
of imagining that competition injures them, it may be 
noted that it was proposed at one of the meetings held in 
Oldham, “that, in order to limit the sources of the over- 
production so much to be blamed, no new mill should 
hencvforth be built unless on similar conditions to those 
on which many public works are sanctioned—that is to 
say, after a Board of Trade or Parliamentary inquiry into 
the warts of the locality.” This is, of course, a perfectly 
logical outcome of the principle to which the operatives are 
now pledging themselves. Granted that over-production 
is to be stopped, it can be put an end to (1), by shutting 
up certain mills altogether, and preventing new mills being 
started ; (2), by working less hours a day ; or (3), by closing 
all mills for a certain number of weeks; and it is difficult 
to say that one method is theoretically more objectionable 
than the others—they are, indeed, but different manifesta- 
tions of the method that might be adopted by a tyrant, 
that of only allowing a man to use only one hand while 
working in the mill. If we look at the particular demand 
of the men a little closer, however, we shail see that what 
they are asking is entirely contrary to their interests, and 
is in reality nothing less than a demand for lower 
wages. The value of labour in the cotton trade, like the 
value of everything else, is the result of a demand and 
the limitation of the supply. But the more cotton mills 
there are, the greater the demand for the labour of the 
textile workers, and the higher the wages. It is the same 
with the hours; the more hours are worked, the more is 
the demand for and remuneration of labour—granted, of 
course, that the operative is not to be as well paid for six 





hours’ work as for eight or ten. Hence closi 
mills or preventing them working double shit 
diminish the demand for labour, and so 
reduce — hse else the cott 
they must do nothing to check the mills . ; 
4 other for their labour. If no new mills 12% 
allowed to be built since 1874, do the operatives in. ™ 
that their wages would have risen by three shite 
week? Dgs 4 


Though we fear that the economic fallac 
tion—a fallacy closely allied to those on Which Beer 
is founded—has got hold of many of the cotton 9 _ 
there is reason to believe that the sudden adoption of 
legal eight-hours cry by the Union officials is partly 4 na 
their desire to get the better of the masters in an R ba > 
piece of manceuvring. Itis, of course, perfectly reasiaae 
that the masters should dislike the idea of over. a he 
tion and its origin, over-competition. Though the men 
are not directly injured by over-production, the tieae 
are, and as soon as they find that over-production i. 
taken place, it is as much to their interests to stop pro. 
ducing as it is to those of a farmer to stop growing a 
hay than he can either use or sell. The masters are thus fas 
to face with our three ways of meeting over-production_ 
(1), stopping certain mills altogether; (2), shorten; 
the hours worked; (3), stopping all mills entirely for ; 
few weeks. Now, it will be seen, on a moment's reflection 
that since it is impossible to stop certain mills altogether 
it will pay the masters best to close their mills entirely he 
a limited period. To keep a concern going at half-tims 
for eight weeks is more expensive than to close alto. 
gether for a month. Hence a holiday would suit th 
masters best. According to Mr. Schloss, a shrewd and 
competent observer, the masters’ best way of gett 
this cessation of work is to reduce wages, and s0 brin 
on a strike—the economic equivalent of a holiday. «]f 
the operatives,” he says, “can be induced to remain out 
on strike for a certain number of weeks, then the manu. 
facturers will be able to ‘unload’ comfortably. So far ag 
the workmen are concerned, they ‘don’t want to fight.’ To 
exhaust the funds of the Unions in order to enable the 
masters to get rid at lucrative prices of their unduly. 
inflated stocks, appears to the operatives a proceeding to 
be avoided by every possible means. At the same time, it 
appears likely that they will strike rather than submit toa 
reduction in their wages.”’ Naturally enough, the workmen 
do.not want to be made to strike. They would much prefer 
to work short time. They see no prospect, however, of 
making the masters take this alternative, and hence they ask 
for an Kight-Hours Act to compel the mill-owners to acce 
the workmen’s solution of over-production rather than the 
mill-owners’ own. Anything more reckless it would be 
difficult to imagine. At the next period of over-production, 
we shall have to have recourse to a Six-Hours Act, and 
so on and so on till the end of the chapter—or rather, 
till the very speedy end of the Lancashire cotton industry, 
Private trade-disputes cannot be fought out by Acts of 
Parliament without results which the workmen will be the 
last to like. 


Before we leave the subject, we must note the great 
good-sense shown by many of the operatives in regard to 
what is, after all, by no means an easy economic problem, 
The Times quotes one very remarkable instance. In the 
ballot of Oldham weavers, a workwoman endorsed her 
voting-paper with the following comment :—*“ Much asl 
should and do desire the general adoption of an eight 
hours day, I cannot conscientiously vote for it until our 
neighbours on the Continent, who now work anywhere 
from twelve to seventeen hours per day, consent to limit 
their hours to something like ten per day, in which case 
we should have some prospect of success, but without 
which we should simply sacrifice our trade for their benefit, 
unless our operatives consented to accept starvation wages, 
which I trust they never will.” It is obvious the writer 
fully realises the conditions under which she is working. 
When working women can think so clearly and so well, it 
would be foolish to despair. The operatives may threaten 
foolish things in the heat of their bargaining with the 
masters, but, if we mistake not, the good sense and shrewd- 
ness which has marked the Lancashire operatives hitherto 
will prevail in the end. It would be a thousand pities to 
wreck the Lancashire cotton trade on so flagrant a fallacy. 
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jp BISHOP OF CHESTER ON PUBLIC-HOUSES. 


Bishop of Chester, whose former letter we noticed 
the other day, has this week made a further 
tribution to the controversy about public-houses. 
. pest testimony to the merits of the Bishop’s 
me are the letters commenting on it which appeared 
~ Times of Tuesday. Dr. Porter, for example, 
B that “the safe side is the outside, even of the 
eo public-house ;” and he gives as his reason the 
ilaey which, if he would only open his eyes, he would 
disproved every day, that “alcohol creates a craving 
e itself.” If it does, how does Dr. Porter explain 
jhe change in the drinking — of the — upper 
9 A century ago, ey were as drunken as 
the working Sena now. They ceased to be so, not 
fom any disuse of alcohol, but from some change in their 
habits of life or thought, which made them prefer modera- 
fin to exceSS. If alcohol creates a craving for itself, 
this change is altogether inexplicable. If it did, we who 
write and they who read should still go drunk to bed every 
‘sht of our lives. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, with more reason, 
jeads the adoption of the Bishop’s scheme, because he 
gees that its success would be fatal to local option. If 
ublic-houses do no harm, why should a majority of the 
ratepayers be given the power of closing them against the 
inority ? 
“Gpgesition such as this would dispose us to welcome the 
Bishop’s suggestion if it were less promising than itis. But, 
asa matter of fact, it is very promising. It is not, indeed, 
recisely anew one. The methods of regulating the liquor 
traffic in vogue in Sweden and Norway have been from time 
to time commended as examples of what may be done in 
England. What is newin the Bishop’s letters is the clear pre- 
station of what he calls the constructive side of the subject. 
Hitherto the thoughts even of reasonable reformers have 
been turned almost exclusively to the prevention of drunken- 
ness. The difference between them and the unreason- 
able reformers has been that the latter have regarded pub- 
licans as enemies who may be plundered at pleasure, whereas 
the former have viewed them as men who have a claim to be 
treated justly, though to nothing more. The reduction of 
the number of public-houses has been the single aim of 
both sections of the Temperance Party. The rational 
section, indeed, has admitted that in pursuing this aim 
we are bound to deal with the publicans just as we should 
deal with any other body of men engaged in a lawful trade. 
But even this section has not really met the question,— 
For what does the public-house exist? They have seen 
that itis a necessary evil, but they have not gone on to 
ask,—Need it be an evil at all? The Bishop of Chester 
boldly asks and answers this question. There is, he sees, a 
constructive as well as a prohibitive side to the problem. 
If we suppose every public-house shut up, certain wants 
would remain which it would be neither possible nor 
prudent to leave unsatisfied. Man is a social as well as a 
thirsty animal. He needs intercourse with his kind as 
well as drink, and hitherto he has found both in the 
public-house. What is the working man to do when his 
day’s task is over? There was a time when the length of 
aday’s work left room for scarcely anything but sleep. 
He vent out of mischief by being assimilated as nearly 
as possible to a machine. But that time has passed, or is 
at passing Whether eight hours honed the legal 
Working day or not, it will more and more tend to 
laaaes the a working day, and if only a third of 
the twenty-four hours is given to labour, there will remain 
another third, during which the man will be neither at 
Work nor asleep. A large part of this time, if things be 
left as they are, will be spent in the public-house. It is 
for many working men the only place in which they know 
how to be idle. It is useless to talk of home pleasures. 
hey exist only for married men, and even for them they 
are greatly hampered by conditions of space. The fondest 
a would not care, when he comes home from his 
ambers or his office, to spend the whole of his 
evening in the nursery; and fo many a working man, 
who has small children, the only place he can be in 
is the nursery. The children have to be washed and put 
to bed while he has his pipe after supper, and pleasing 
as the domestic picture may be as a picture, it is less so 
as a fact. Even where there are no small children, an 
evening spent with his wife will seldom be a working man’s 
ideal of happiness. He has things to talk about in which 





his wife is not interested—things connected with his work, 
with his union, with politics, with a variety of matters 
upon which, as yet, working women are not on a level 
with working men. If this is true even of married men, 
it is still more true of men who are not married. They 
will not sit by themselves in their single room; they will 
go where they find life more lively, and in the great 
majority of cases, the place where this condition is most 
easily and cheaply satisfied is the public-house. 

Something, therefore, must be set up in the room of the 
public-house, even if the public-house itself is to disappear. 
And at this point the Bishop of Chester asks very per- 
tinently,—Need the public-house disappear? Cannot it be 
made to satisfy the needs which it now satisfies, only in a 
better way ? Cannot it be purged of the objectionable 
associations now connected with it, and made to fulfil that 
wider purpose which, as we have just seen, is likely 
to present itself with continually increasing urgency ? 
To this inquiry the Bishop gives a very positive 
answer. All that is needed, he thinks, is that the public- 
house, instead of being maintained exclusively for the 
sale of alcoholic drinks, and prospering in propor- 
tion as they are sold, should become a real working 
man’s club—not what too often goes by that name, a 
mere unlicensed and uninspected drinking shop, but a 
house maintained by the local authorities, and supplying 
comfortable and spacious accommodation, temperance 
drinks of every kind, alcoholic liquors secured against 
adulteration, newspapers, games, and even music. 

The advantages of the Bishop of Chester’s plan over 
and above the supply of a real and pressing want are 
mainly two. It would greatly lessen the compensation 
difficulty, and it would dispose of the police difficulty. 
Public-houses would be bought by the County Councils 
just as tramways are bought. The County Councils would 
undertake to supply refreshments of all kinds just as they 
are fast coming to supply gas or water. The process would 
be gradual, because there would be no need to buy up all the 
public-houses at once, but, so far as it was carried out, each 
public-house would be taken over at a fair valuation, just 
as though it were a butcher’s or a grocer’s shop. The 
decision in “Sharp v. Wakefield” has greatly simplified 
the publican’s claim to compensation. From being a legal, 
it has become a purely equitable claim. The value a licence 
was believed to possess has disappeared, and the business 
can now be dealt with on the same terms as any other going 
concern. Complicated cases might arise from the point of 
view of the valuer, but they would be complicated only in the 
sense of the calculations they would necessitate, not in that 
of the moral problem they would involve. In many cases, 
moreover, compensation would take the shape of re-em- 
ployment. The public-houses, maintained by the County 
Councils, would need managers, and when there was 
nothing against the publicans’ characters, they would 
naturally become the managers. If they in this way were 
deprived of the chance of making a fortune, they would be 
secured against the danger of losing one. If their profits 
were smaller, they would at least come in with perfect 
regularity. It would be a further advantage that the need 
of paying compensation would, for the most part, end with 
the publicans. The legitimate trade of the brewers and 
the distiller would in no way be interfered with. They 
would go on selling beer or spirits just as they sell 
them now. The only change would be that they would 
sell them to the managers in the employment of the 
County Councils, instead of to the publicans. It is quite 
possible, indeed, that the abolition of ‘‘ tied houses” would 
render the trade less profitable; but tied houses are a 
form of monopoly to which the law extends no special 
favour, and would be well advised in discouraging even if 
public-houses continued to be private speculations. 

The police difficulty would be met under the new 
system in more ways than one. In the first place, the 
manager would be the servant of the community; and the 
community, as would be shown by the very fact of its buy- 
ing up the public-houses, would be thoroughly determined 
to discourage drunkenness by every means in its power. 
Consequently, the manager would know that by permitting 
drunkenness he ran the risk of losing his employment. 
If the charge were proved against him, the County Council 
would have no motive whatever for retaining him in their 
service ; rather, they would have every motive for dis- 
missing him. Nor would the manager himself be under 
any inducement to run the risk. The Bishop of Chester 
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suggests that the manager’s pay should in part take the 
form of a commission upon every article sold, except alco- 
holic liquors. These last would be sold either at cost price, or 
at a profit every penny of which would go to the County 
Council. Thus the manager would have a distinct 
interest in making the supply of non-alcoholic drinks 
abundant and attractive, and in pushing the con- 
sumption of them rather than of their alcoholic rivals. 
More than this, “the good of the house” would no 
longer be a reason for an extra glass of beer or another 
“go” of spirits ; it would suggest rather another bottle of 
ginger-beer or another cup of coffee. Again, as brewers 
came to realise that the whole interest of the manager of 
a public-house was to encourage drinking which does not 
lead to drunkenness, at the cost of drinking which does 
lead to it, they would be led to brew beer of less alcoholic 
strength. It is not from any distinction of race that the 
German is able to drink, without ceasing to be perfectly 
sober, an amount of beer which would make an English- 
man dead-drunk. The reason of the distinction lies in the 
beer, not in the beer-drinker. What can be brewed in 
one country can be brewed in the other; the one indis- 
pensable preliminary is to create the demand for it. 

In the Bishop of Chester’s plan, therefore, we have the 
outlines of a real solution of the liquor question, and the 
reasonable temperance party are thus furnished with a 
definite alternative proposal to put forward, instead of, as 
heretofore, having only to resist those put forward by the 
extreme party. That is a very much better position to 
be placed in, and we are grateful to the Bishop of Chester 
for bringing it within our reach. 





THE IRISH MEMBERS AND THEIR 
CONSTITUENTS. 


gers political education of Ireland is advancing—slowly, 

indeed, but still perceptibly. In connection with the 
vacancy in North-East Cork, the seat vacated by Mr. 
O’Brien electing to sit for Cork City, we are told that at a 
meeting of the committee of the Mitchelstown branch of 
the National Federation, a resolution was adopted calling 
on Mr. Justin McCarthy to summon a convention of the 
electors to select a Parliamentary candidate. ‘The 
meeting repudiated any ‘ one-man’ dictation (it being de- 
elared that such practices had died with Mr. Parnell), and 
pledged itself to support only a candidate selected at a 
public convention.” The dangerous efficiency as a destruc- 
tive weapon of the Parliamentary party which Mr. Parnell 
created was principally due to this ‘‘one-man”’ dictation, 
which Irishmen now wish to get rid of, -to the absolute rule 
of the leader unfettered by connection with English parties 
in the first place, or by the troublesome action of inde- 
pendent constituents in the second. As Mr. Parnell clearly 
enough foresaw, and predicted would be the case, since his 
deposition from the leadership the former condition of 
independence of English parties has been perceptibly giving 
way. The House of Commons and the National Liberal 
Club have shown powers of assimilation too great for Irish 
resistance, and in spite of brave protests to the contrary, 
the Anti-Parnellites tend more and more to become an 
advanced wing of the Gladstonian Party. This tendency 
is likely to increase, and the sense of responsibility to grow, 
while Mr. Gladstone is kept in power by the aid of Irish 
votes; and the presence in the ranks of the Party of men 
like Mr. Davitt and Mr. Blake will probably further the 
process of identification with the main body of the Glad- 
stonian Home-rulers. Mr. Davitt is thoroughly in touch 
with the new school of Collectivist Radicals, and Mr. 
Blake’s views on Home-rule seem to be more appropriate 
to an English Gladstonian than an Irish Nationalist. But 
now the independence of the Nationalists is at the same 
time being assailed from beneath. The strength of the old 
united Parnellite Party was largely due to the fact that it 
ruled the electors rather than was ruled by them. Such a 
condition could only have been found in a country like 
Ireland, where interest in the practical details of politics 
is completely swallowed up in a general anarchic senti- 
ment, whether founded on traditional hatred of England 
or agrarian discontent, and where elections are decided less 
with reference to the circumstances of the present than to 
events of the time of Cromwell and James II. If there is 
any significance in the action of the Mitchelstown electors, 
and their example should prove contagious, it will make 
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than the central We pee the bonds of 
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minor questions, a wholesome diversity will cree ri - 
the tendency to fall into line with English padhiag wa 
increase. From the Unionist point of view, any indies 
of independence and awakening political intelligence ; “ 
Irish constituencies is wholly gain. inthe 
On the whole, too, when looked at from the right po 
of view, the crushing defeat of the Parnellites at ther, = 
elections is a most hopeful sign, and creditable to fe 
sense of the Irish people. The Parnellites had to jeg: 
with all the advantage that could come from their pa 
t ae 5 4 appealing 
o the sense of gratitude and chivalrous devotion to a 
leader. This argument, supplemented by appeals ean 
passions and their sympathy with violence, proved too hin 
for the Dublin mob, and must have been a sore temptatig 
for the more ignorant voters everywhere. But " 
matters stand, the Parnellites are a mere faction Vith 
an impossible policy, and in voting for their ring, 
the Irish people, crediting them with a real desite fy, 
Home-rule, showed considerable self-restraint, and tok 
the statesmanlike course towards obtaining it. No doubt 
the predominance of the Anti-Parnellites may be attributed 
to the influence of the priests; but, after all, the influence 
of the priests is one of the factors of the Irish problem 
which have to be reckoned with, and the result of th 
elections represents the outcome of the vital forces of [righ 
political life. The influence of the priests is in the main 
quite legitimate, and based on a long course of devote 
ministration to their people. Inso far as it is illegitimate 
and based on superstition, time and the advance of educa. 
tion will prove a sufficient remedy, and no one need desire 
to see the blighting anti-clerical spirit so familiar jn 
French politics show itself in Ireland. If the priests have 
been compelled to strain their influence to the uttermost 
and expose its darker side, it is owing to the Parnellites, 
Nor does any one who knows anything of Ireland believe 
that the Anti-Parnellites are all slaves of the priests, or 
that the strength of the Parnellites represents the total 
amount of emancipation from superstitious dependence on 
them. In every part of Ireland there are numbers of the 
more moderate and intelligent voters who are Anti. 
Parnellites not because the priests have so ordered, but in 
obedience to their political instincts. | However little 
difference the ordinary English Unionist may se 
between the two factions, and however difficult it may be 
for him to regret the existence of the Parnellites, from the 
Irish point of view their defeat was undoubtedly a triumph 
of temperance and moderation over violence and extn. 
vagance, and as such is to be welcomed. 
It is true the immediate danger of Home-rule is but 
increased by the fact that Irishmen have been guided 
rather by common-sense than by wilfulness and perversity. 
But even the most despondent Unionist must now feel 
perfect confidence in the ability of his party to defeat 
Home-rule on its merits. Some one has remarked that in 
politics the repetition of an event gives it a final sanction; 
and when the attempt to establish an Irish Parliament 
has failed a second time, we shall probably hear of it n0 
more. Among the great body of the Irish people the 
enthusiasm for Home-rule is far less than on the part of 
their leaders ; and such enthusiasm as there is, is inspired 
less by national sentiment than by the vague expectation 
of impossible benefits, chiefly at the expense of the land- 
lords. If, then, there is a growing disposition, and we 
believe there is, to abandon such visionary aims for the 
prosecution of more practical designs, the change is to be 
welcomed as foreshadowing the end of the present difficalt 
position. In this connection some of the polls in the 
recent elections are very significant, as indicating that 
Irishmen are beginning to feel weary of the whole barren 
agitation. The Unionist gains were chiefly due t 
Superior energy and organisation, for Unionism 
Ireland is necessarily too militant and too much ass0- 
ciated with the religion of the minority to hope to make 
converts on a large scale from the opposite side. Buti 
many constituencies there were signs of large abstentiois 
and of diminished energy in the Nationalist camp, whieh 
could only be accounted for on the supposition that the 
electors are beginning to feel indifferent about Home-ruk. 
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aling operation of the land legislation of the 
t decade, and the growing prosperity of the country, the 
igcontent, which is the raw material of agitation, is 
isappearing. The ball of Home-rule is only kept rolling 
- accumulated momentum, and this must in time be 
exhausted. There are many who fear that, as has hap- 

ned before, a final failure of the so-called constitutional 
movement will be followed by a recrudescence of conspiracy. 
But the Ireland of to-day is very different from the Ireland 
in which Fenianism struck root, and even Irishmen do not 
engage in conspiracies from mere love of conspiring. The 
§ wit of hatred to England which engendered conspiracies 
js subsiding, and discontent finds only a conventional ex- 
ression through the mouths of professional agitators. 
The worst result we should expect to see follow the collapse 
of Home-rule would be a temporary strengthening of the 
Parnellites as the party of violence and disorder. There 
is now an Irish question chiefly because an English party 
chooses to believe there is one ; and on the eve of another 
attempt to break up the United Kingdom, we are probably 
nearer the end of our troubles than we have ever been 


before. 
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MR. CECIL RHODES ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


R. CECIL RHODES is very English in his states- 
\ manship. He has a dislike for looking too far ahead 
which would have endeared him to the middle-class poli- 
ticans who ruled England before the extension of the Fran- 
chise. He is working, it is clear, with all his might for a 
uaited South Africa, in which the Dutch elements, though 
not suppressed or ignored, shall be merged; but he would 
do anything rather than admit that a union of States under 
a strong central Government—such as exists in Canada, 
and will sooner or later exist in Australia—is his object. 
He is one of those men who want something perfectly 
clear and definite, but who distinctly prefer that what they 
want should not be known by its true name. ‘To the 
Frenchman the name is of as much importance as the 
thing named, and no French Republican would care any- 
thing for a Republic that was a Republic in all but name. 
The proper label is everything to him. The Englishman, 
on the other hand, really seems better satisfied if the label 
does not correspond. In the English Constitution, hardly 
anything is called by a name that indicates its true nature. 
We call the Queen the Sovereign, when not she, but 
Parliament, is the real Sovereign; and we go on naming 
our highest Court of Appeal the House of Lords, when in 
reality it is a Court of Law constituted like other Courts 
of Law, and only, in fact, connected with the House of 
Lords by reason of its holding the jurisdiction once held 
by the House of Lords. In the same way we solemnly 
declare that Parliament exercises supremacy over the great 
Colonial Legislatures, when we all know that Parliament 
could not possibly legislate for Victoria or Canada. The 
Colonial Parliaments, again, nominally regard themselves 
as dependent upon the Parliament at Westminster, and yet 
every day assert their complete legislative independence. 
When, then, we find Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the Premier 
of Cape Colony, deprecating the desire for a united South 
Africa, in which the national flags of the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal would disappear, it must not be 
supposed that he is against a South African Commonwealth. 
Though deprecating the use of the right label, he is all for 
adopting a policy which, if anything can, will unite South 
Africa. “What may happen to South Africa,” said Mr. 
Rhodes, at a recent banquet in Cape Town, “or what she 
may bring forth, we cannot say; but, in our life-time, it 
is our duty to draw together the States of South Africa 
by means of a railway and customs union, which are all I 
can look forward to.” That is, Mr. Rhodes will refuse to 
talk about labels, but will vigorously prosecute a policy of 
uniication. He desires to work behind a veil for many 
years to come ; but when the veil is drawn, the work of 
welding together the triangle of land between the Zambesi 
and the two oceans will be found to have been accom- 
plished. Mr. Rhodes’s general line of policy was sketched 
in his remarks on Mashonaland. Its acquisition was, 
he said, the great ambition of his life, and the result of 
ten years’ hard planning. The country was not claimed 
by any civilised state, and ‘‘ therefore one had fairly a right 
to follow a policy of occupation, and to make it a portion 
of the Colony which one has adopted as one’s home.” 
Again, he said, referring to Mashonaland : “ It was an un- 





occupied native country, full of barbarism, and his policy 
was to merge it into the system of Cape Colony ; to make 
it one in laws, one in system, and one in occupation, with 
a view to its ultimate adoption by Cape Colony.” Mr. 
Rhodes, says the report, went on to compare his work to the 
progress of a great picture, and added : “I do hope that 
that picture which has been filling my life will be an ultimate 
and complete success.” The precise information derived 
from these remarks as to Mr. Rhodes’s schemes is not very 
great, but if we read a little between the lines, it is not 
hard to see what he has in his mind. It is clear, to begin 
with, that Mr. Rhodes has no desire to be a king in 
Mashonaland, and that he looks forward to getting 
Cape Colony to absorb the possessions of the South 
Africa Company, just as the Dominion of Canada 
absorbed the possessions of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. He formed the South Africa Company, indeed, 
almost as much to act as a warming-pan for the 
Cape as to exploit Lobengula’s gold fields. The Boers 
in the Transvaal were pushing on towards Mashonaland. 
But if they reached the Zambesi, and touched Portuguese 
territory, the chance of bringing them into a South African 
Federation was slight. Hence it became necessary to head 
them off and surround them with English possessions. 
Mr. Rhodes’s action was in no sense meant to be un- 
friendly to the Boers: he merely wished to prevent them 
from acquiring interests antagonistic to fusion. We take 
it that the way in which the unity of South Africa will be 
brought about will be something like this :—In Mashona- 
land, Mr. Rhodes—Mr. Rhodes is the Company, and it is 
therefore simpler to speak of him personally—will develop 
the country as thoroughly as possible, paying special 
attention always to communications, both with the Cape 
and with the coast. By this means, Mashonaland will 
become a very valuable territory. In Cape Colony, where 
Mr. Rhodes is at present Premier, and where he will in 
some form or other exercise power, he will maintain a 
steady railway policy. That is, he will push on the rail- 
way which runs up the continent from Table Bay, till it 
reaches at least the Mashonaland frontier, and possibly the 
Zambesi. At the same time, he will keep on the best of 
terms with the Orange Free State and the Transvaal 
by giving them railway privileges of a very valuable 
kind, and by inaugurating a common policy as to 
customs dues. The same policy will be pursued in 
regard to Natal and the fragmentary Crown Colonies 
now existing in South Africa. In this way, the ground 
will be well prepared for a definite scheme of unity. 
Mr. Rhodes may, or may not, live to propose the forma- 
tion of a Federal Government; but either he or some 
politician trained in his school will suggest that the Par- 
liament at Westminster shall pass an Act on the lines of 
the “ British North America Act”—the Act under which 
the Dominion was established. The bribe used to induce 
the various States to come in will be Mashonaland. It 
will be proposed that Mashonaland, like the North-West 
Territory of Canada, shall be handed over to the Central 
Government, the rights of the Company being extinguished, 
and that, therefore, all the States constituting the Federa- 
tion shall thenceforth have a share in its management. 
Possibly the laying of a certain number of miles of rail- 
way will further be demanded by some of the States; but 
generally it will be found that Mashonaland will be a 
sufficient inducement. The States will have been already 
prepared for Federation, and the notion of a compact terri- 
tory stretching from the Zambesi to Table Mountain will 
be quite enough to make men forget for the time all local 
jealousies. 

That Mr. Rhodes is right iu desiring to produce politi- 
cal order out of chaos in South Africa, we cannot doubt for a 
moment. Asa huge knot of Colonies and semi-independent 
States, South Africa is powerless. As a united State, she 
would be immensely powerful. One has only to think of 
her position on the map to realise this. The Cape, when Aus- 
tralia has fifty million people, as she may have in another 
eighty years, will be the half-way house of the commercial 
world. She is about equally distant from Australia and 
England, and from India and North America. Hence, were 
South Africa a wealthy and united country, nothing could 
prevent her from taking a commanding position, and be- 
coming one of the most influential communities of the world. 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s picture is, then, one well worth painting. 
No doubt he was not the first to think of the design—that 
was done years ago by Lord Carnarvon—but he has done 
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something which seemed impossible before. He has thought 
of a plan of executing it, which is almost certain to be 
successful. We do not much care whether Mr. Rhodes 
may or may not ultimately advocate a Republic in South 
Africa rather than an independent Colony. All we desire 
is, that South Africa should belong to the Anglo-Saxon, 
and should be powerful and prosperous. 








ORPHEUS AT THE ZOO. 
THE CHOICE OF INSTRUMENTS. 





“‘ Last came Joy’s ecstatic trial ; 
He with viny crown advancing, 
First to the lively pipe his hand addrest ; 
But soon he saw the brisk awakening viol, 
Whose sweet entrancing voice he loved the best.” 





N a former trial of the effects of sweet sounds on animals’ 
ears at the Zoo, our Orpheus was so far in character that 
he played but one instrument; and though the violin did duty 
for the classic lute, the audience was in many cases as re- 
sponsive as in the groves of Thessaly, when music still was 
young. Our object so attained, curiosity went no further, 
though if a matter-of-fact and scientific age demands “ results” 
as a natural sequence to experiments, however playful, we would 
sum up the conclusions then reached as follows :—All animals, 
except the cobras and the wolves, showed pleasure and curi- 
osity when listening to soft and melancholy music; and all 
exhibited extreme dislike of loud, harsh, discordant sounds. 
Minor keys in all cases seemed most appreciated, and in some 
animals, such as the mountain sheep, the bears, and the 
wolves, they produced the strangest results —in the first two of 
pleasure, in the last of fear. But though the violin-player is 
master of many sounds, and can even imitate the drone of the 
bagpipe, which the cobras so much enjoyed, it still remained 
to make trial of our hearers with other sounds than those of 
the tuneful strings. Animals, like the Passions, might have their 
favourite instrument, if only it could be found, and Orpheus, 
with his lute, could be matched against the shepherd’s pipe, or 
could watch the emotion of his animal admirers while melan- 
choly “ Poured through the mellow horn her pensive soul.” 
Respect for the peaceful early hours at the Zoo induced us to 
forego, for the time, the trial of instruments of brass, But 
it was thought that the contrasts of the violin, the flute, and 
the shrill and piping piccolo, might afford some guide to 
animals’ taste in instrumental music, without injury either to 
their own nerves, or to the comfort of visitors to the Gardens. 
The hour chosen was the earliest which the rules for securing 
the animals’ comfort allowed; for the tests to be made were 
far more delicate than those by which we had proved the 
general susceptibility of animals to musical sound, and de- 
manded the undivided attention of our captive hearers. The 
general order of our experiments, based upon the supposition 
that animal nerves are not unlike our own, was so arranged 
that their attention should be first arrested by a low and 
gradually-increasing volume of sound, in those melodious 
minor keys which experience showed them to prefer. The 
piccolo was then to follow, in shrill and high-pitched contrast. 
And, lastly, the mellow wvod-notes of the flute were to soothe 
away whatever ruffled feelings the less tuneful piccolo had 
aroused. In case thecreatures showed any marked preference 
for the flute over the violin, then the flute was to take pre- 
cedence. 

There is a curious attraction in watching these half-human 
appeals to animal emotion, and marking the quick look of 
interest and surprise visible in most of their faces, as the 
sweet sounds gradually steal on their senses, and the growth 
of pleasure—or fear—as the creature springs to its feet, and 
either advances eagerly to listen, or with bristling hair 
retreats to the farthest corner of the den, until perhaps 
pleasure or curiosity overcomes their terror at the unusual 
sounds. Pleasure or dislike are often most strongly shown 
where least expected, and the result of our last experiment 
goes to show that the tiger has stronger dislikes, if not 
stronger preferences, in the musical scale than the most 
intelligent anthropoid apes. 

Our first visit was paid to ‘Jack,’ the young red ourang- 
outang, which, since the death of ‘Sally,’ the chimpanzee, claims 
the highest place in animal organisation among the inmates of 
the Zoo. He is a six-months’-old baby, of extremely grave and 
deliberate manners, and perhaps the most irresistibly comical 
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creature which has ever been seen in London, He ; 
tremely well behaved, not in the least shy, and wate F 
with strangers as with his keeper. His arms are ag tot 
those of a man, while his legs and feet seem to be used less § 
walking than as a subsidiary pair of arms and hands, E “4 
thus able, when much interested, to hold his face between ¢ 4 
hands, and to rest his chin on a third, which gi MR 

9 fs : a ’ gives him an air 
of pondering reflection beyond any power of human imi 
tion. “He knows there’s something up,” remarked hig keg 
as we entered the house, and the ape came to the bars and wat 
down to inspect his visitors. As the sounds of the violin 
began, he suspended himself against the bars, and then, with 
one hand above his head, dropped the other to his side, and 
listened with grave attention. As the sound increaged in 
volume, he dropped to the ground, and all the hair on his 
body stood up with fear. He then crept away on all fy 
looking back over his shoulder like a frightened baby; and 
taking up his piece of carpet, which does duty for a shay, 
shook it out, and threw it completely over his head and body, 
and drew it tight round him. After a short time, as the music 
continued, he gained courage and put out his head, and at lag 
threw away the cloak and came forward again. By this tins 
his hair was lying flat, and his fear had given place tp 
pleasure. He sat down, and, chewing a straw, sat gravely 
listening to the music. “He looks just like our manager 
when a new piece is on,” remarked the violinist, ag he 
concluded his share of the serenade. The piccolo at fing 
frightened the monkey, but he soon held out his hand fo 
the instrument, which he was allowed to examine. The flute 
did not interest him, but the bagpipes—reproduced on the 
violin—achieved a triumph. He just flattened his nog 
against the bars, and then, scrambling to the centre of the 
cage, turned head over heels, and lastly, sitting down, chucked 
handfuls of straw in the air and over his head, “ smiling,” x 
the keeper said, with delight and approval. 

The capuchin monkeys are now kept in a large cage next 
to one containing a number of grey macaques. The little 
capuchins were busy eating their breakfast; but the violin 
soon attracted an audience. The capuchins dropped their 
food and clung to the bars, listening, with their heads on one 
side, with great attention. The keeper drew our notice to the 
next cage. There, clinging in rows to the front wires, was a 
silent assembly of a dozen macaques, all listening intently to 
the concert which their neighbours were enjoying. At the 
first sounds of the flute most of these ran away; and the 
piccolo excited loud and angry screams from all sides. Clearly, 
in this case the violin was the favourite. We then decided 
to take the opinion of some of the largest and least vivacious 
animals, and selected the young African elephant for our next 
auditor. As this animal had shown the utmost dislike to the 
violin on a previous occasion, the flute was employed to open 
the concert, and with complete success. The elephant stood 
listening with deep attention, one foot raised from the ground, 
and its whole body still—a rare concession to the influence of 
music from one of the most restless of all animals. So long 
as the flute continued, it remained motionless and listening, 
But the change to the piccolo was resented. After the fint 
bar, the elephant twisted round, and stood with its back to 
the performer, whistling and snorting and stamping its feet. 
The violin was less disliked, but the signs of disapproval were 
unmistakable. The deer, as before, were strangely attracted 
by the violin, and showed equal pleasure in the tones of the 
flute ; the gemul deer, for instance, ran up at once to listen to 
the latter, their ears and tails being in constant movement at 
every change of tone or tune. Even the ostrich seemed to 
enjoy the violin and flute, though it showed marked signs od 
dislike at the piccolo, writhing its neck and walking uneasily 
up and down its enclosure. The ibexes were startled at the 
piccolo, first rushing forward to listen, and then taking refuge 
on a pile of rock, from which, however, the softer music of the 
flute brought them down to listen at the railing. The wild 
asses and zebras left the hay with which their racks had 
just been filled; and even the tapir, which lives nett 
door, got up to listen to the violin; while the flute set the 
Indian wild ass kicking with excitement. But the piccolo had 
no charms for any of them, and they all returned to their inter. 
rupted breakfasts. So far, the piccolo had shown its inability 
to please in most cases. Of its power to annoy, we soon 
an amusing proof. The lion house was almost deserted by 
the few visitors who were in the Gardens, and the opportunity 
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of making trial of the musical preferences of its inmates was 
too good to be lost. The violin-player approached a sleeping 
tiger, Which was lying on its side with its feet stretched and 
jouching the bars, and played so softly that the opening notes 
were scarcely audible. As the sound rose, the tiger awoke, 
and, raising its head without moving its body, looked for some 
tine with fixed attention at the player. It remained for some 
time in a very fine attitude listening to the music, and then 
making the curious sound which, in tiger language, does duty 
for “purring,” it lay down again and dozed. The soft music 
sill continued, as we were engaged in watching a cheetah, 
ghich showed great uneasiness and fear at the sounds, making 
sudden starts and bounds, raising the fur on its neck, and 
waving its tail from side to side like an angry cat. But 
whatever the cheetah’s emotions of dislike, the tiger did 
not share them, but lay half or wholly asleep, as if 
the chords which were being played made an agreeable 
lullaby. Judge, then, of our surprise, when, at the first notes 
of the piccolo, which succeeded the violin, the tiger sprang to 
its feet and rushed up and down the cage, shaking its head 
and ears, and lashing its tail from side to side. As the notes 
became still louder and more piercing, the tiger bounded 
across the den, reared on its hind feet, and exhibited the most 
ludicrous contrast to the calm dignity and repose with which 
it had listened to the violin. Then came the final and most 
guccessful experiment. The piccolo was stopped, and a very 
sft air played upon the flute. The difference in effect was 
seen at once. The tiger ceased to “rampage,” and the leaps 
subsided to a gentle walk, until the animal came to the bars, 
and, standing still and quiet once more, listened with pleasure 
to the music. 

No doubt it is possible to draw very different conclusions 
from experiments of so imperfect a character as those 
which we have described. But it would probably be fair to 
infer that, for some cause, the violin and flute, which human 
taste has marked as among the most pleasing of musical in- 
struments, are those most acceptable to animals under that un- 
known law which determines this branch of animal esthetics. 





PERSECUTION. 


E are rather amused to see that, on the part of some 

of the severer anti-Catholics, there is evidently a deep 
sense of grievance that the oath which is taken by an English 
Roman Catholic Archbishop in assuming the Pallium has 
been purged of the words, “ Hzreticos, schismaticos, et rebelles 
eidem Domino nostro, vel successoribus praedictis, pro posse 
persequar et impugnabo,” which may be literally rendered, we 
suppose, in English: “I will, so far as possible, pursue and 
attack heretics, schismatics, and rebels against the same our 
master [i.e the Pope] and his aforesaid successors.” Miss 
Cusack is evidently very indignant that these words are 
dropped in England, “ when they are used in every other part 
of the world.” (And there she seems to be mistaken, as they 
are said to be omitted in Germany also.) We should have 
thought it a subject for great thankfulness that irritating 
words which would be sure to embroil Roman Catholics 
with the various other Christian Churches of this realm 
are dropped in England; and we hold that the inference 
ought to be that, when used in other realms, they are 
not quite so formidable as they appear to be on the sur- 
face, otherwise they would hardly be dropped here and 
in Germany simply for the sake of peace. As the Jesuit 
Father Thurston suggests, we might just as well be in- 
dignant that the words of the oath which was used by 
Mary and William in 1689, in accepting the Crown of Scot- 
land, have also been dropped under a statute of Queen Anne: 
‘We shall be carefull to roote ont all heretiks and enemies to 
the true worship of God, that shall be convicted by the true 
Kirk of God of the foresaid crymes out of our Landes and 
empire of Scotland.” For our own part, we rejoice that such 
Words as these in either the Catholic or the Protestant oath 
are omitted, and hope they may never be restored. And it 
sane tous much more reasonable to accept this deliberate 
omission in countries where they would certainly give great 
rear as implying that they are not to be taken in quite so 
oHensive a sense as they might otherwise suggest even in the 
Rr in which they are still used, than that their con- 
Inued use elsewhere should be regarded as implying that they 
ought still to be read between the lines even in the countries in 


which their omission is authorised by the head of the Church 

imposing them. What does it matter whether the great change 

which has passed over the whole of Europe in relation to the 

policy of persecution is represented in one country by the total 

exclusion of objectionable words, or in other countries by their 

use in a very mild and attenuated sense? It would be better, 

of course, to have them dropped altogether; but it is not for 

the inhabitants of the countries in which they are dropped 
altogether, to complain that they are being cheated out of a 

grievance to which they had an inherited right, or to grudge 
the countries in which they are still used the publication of a 
menace which is well understood to be a hollow form. The 

simple truth is that the attitude of ecclesiastics towards 
heresy and schism has changed almost as much in Roman 
Catholic countries as it has in Protestant. Heresy is still 
thought a great evil in Roman Catholic countries, and perhaps 
either a small evil, or no evil at all, in Protestant. But in 
both alike persecution is becoming very unpopular, and very 
unpopular even with the ecclesiastics themselves. They no 
longer wish to treat heresy and schism as a crime which ought 
to be dealt with just as stealing or assault is dealt with. 
Indeed, the use of legal violence against heresy by rulers is now 
generally thought almost less excusable than the use of illegal 
violence by the mob against order or property. For violence 
of the latter kind there are no end of excuses discovered by 
the progressive party; but for violence of the former kind, 
nobody, however reactionary, has a word to say. Public com- 
passion is poured forth freely upon those who revolt against 
political authority. And those who wield it are often bitterly 
reproached for putting down sheer plunder with anything 
like severity ; but if they were to be foolish enough to attempt 
to put down what they regard as doctrinal error in the same 
way, no words could express the indignation with which they 
would be denounced. 


Yet we can easily conceive what would be in the strictest 
sense an ecclesiastical pereecution, as persecution is now under- 
stood,—that is, punishment for the inculcation of doctrinal 
error,—which would admit of a much more impressive and con- 
vincing defence for it than any kind of plea in extenuation of 
those acts of popular violence of which we have recently heard 
so much. Suppose, for instance, that the Pope had had the 
power and the will to impose severe ecclesiastical punishments 
on those Irish bishops and priests who chose to make light of 
his theological condemnation of the use of “boycotting” and the 
“Plan of Campaign” as political weapons in Ireland. We con- 
ceive that the enforcing of these punishments, say, by fine and 
imprisonment, would have been much more justifiable 
on the most thoroughly popular grounds,—namely, that 
by misleading the people on these subjects, the priests 
were not only betraying their special ecclesiastical trust, 
and ignoring the plain doctrine of Revelation, but were 
spreading the ruin of a corrupt morality among the people 
under their charge,—than any kind of extenuation that might 
have been urged for the commission of the condemned actions. 
We are not asserting for a moment that a similarly good case 
could often be made out for what have usually been known as 
the typical cases of ecclesiastical persecution. In general, no 
doubt, it has been so utterly impossible to say whether those 
who taught heretical doctrine were acting in perfect sincerity 
and good faith or not, that the persecution of heresy has 
been almost always a mistake, and not unfrequently the mis- 
take of a very cruel and tyrannical frame of mind and heart. 
But no one now of the smallest authority on these matters, 
denies that there is a great deal of moral responsibility 
involved in the formation of all dogmatic convictions, and 
that, impossible as it is to separate the good from the evil, 
both good and evil enter into these convictions, and still more, 
perhaps, into the publication and propagation of them; nor 
would many impartial persons doubt that, in the political 
revolt of the Irish priests and bishops against the Pope’s con- 
demnation of the political use of boycotting and the Plan of 
Campaign, there was a great deal of unscrupulous political 
partisanship which must have sullied the consciences of many 
thousands of the priesthood. Now, if that were so, this 
was the very case in which a powerful defence could have 
been made out for the infliction of grave punishments on 
moral guides who had betrayed their trust, and on theological 
teachers who refused to apply the divine law to the hearts 
and lives of those who looked to them for instruction. There 
would have been a great deal more to say for ecclesiastical 
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“persecution ” in such a case as this than there could be for 
even a very moderate extenuation,—however justifiable in its 
general tendency,—of popular violence and vindictiveness. 
We suppose that many, however, who detest persecution, 
attach the idea of persecution only to the penalties inflicted 
on the free declaration of personal convictions. They would 
regard it as persecution to punish heresy, but not as persecu- 
tion to punish illegal actions which had their sources in here- 
tical opinion. And there isa real distinction between the two, 
because abstract opinions, however mischievous and false, are 
very apt not to result in action at all, and are probably much 
less apt to result in action if they are let alone, than they 
are if they are punished, and made, therefore, to carry with 
them some of the halo and glory of martyrdom. Still, the 
distinction, though it may be genuine, is often an extremely 
misleading one. What is the difference between inciting to 
wrong-doing and actual wrong-doing? Is it not often just 
the difference between intellectual propagandism and criminal 
action? Yet is not the well-educated and well-to-do man, 
who uses his influence to persuade others that a fellow-citizen 
is worthy of all hatred, more responsible for the crime which 
the ignorant and destitute man commits when he indulges that 
hatred, than even he who actually commits it ? It is impossible 
not to punish sharply a genuine incitement to wrong- 
doing, if yon would not choose to let the actual criminal 
escape; for the inciter is often much the worse man of the 
two. Yet the inciter cannot often be shown to be anything 
but the propagator of an abstract opinion, while the criminal 
is the practical victim of that propagandism. The one in- 
spires the criminal motive; the other is only the hand 
which executes the crime. Even the theological persecutor 
may often be justifiedin saying that the heretic who preached 
a false and destructive doctrine was far more guilty than the 
ignorant being who was persuaded by it and who reduced it to 
practice. On the whole, we think we may justly say that the 
dropping out of persecuting principles sub silentio, is almost the 
happiest kind of augury for true freedom. Certainly it is no 
ground for complaint that the English oath taken by Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics is deprived of its worst elements without 
being officially retracted and condemned by the Church which 
originally imposed it. 





ENGLISH WIVES. 

HE Daily Telegraph has this year chosen for its silly 
season symposium the subject of English Wives, and 
hundreds of correspondents have been giving their opinions on 
English, ascompared with foreign, wives,and upon the marriage 
question in general. Some of the writers are clear that the 
chief reform that is needed is more soup. Frenchwomen 
give their husbands and families soup for dinner, while English- 
women neglect the pot-au-feu, and assail their husbands’ 
appetites with nothing but joints. Others are indignant 
because Englishwomen are not sufficiently educated to share 
their husbands’ intellectual pleasures ; while some, again, com- 
plain that modern wives think too much about such things, 
and not enough about matters of the house. Englishwomen, 
says one correspondent, are nothing like such good needle- 
women as their continental sisters; and to prove this he 
mentions how he saw the wife of an Italian friend pluck some 
hair out of her own head and deftly mend her husband’s coat, 
which had been torn by some accident of the street. Another 
aggrieved husband is very much dissatisfied because of the in- 
ability displayed by English wives in the matter of “ handling 
shooting-irons,” or ridingan “unsaddled mule.” A third retorts 
that English wivesare just as good as French wives, if not better, 
and protests against the assumption that they cannot cook and 
mend as well as foreign wives. A fourth assumes that practically 
all wives are unsatisfactory, because men habitually marry the 
wrong women. The man has an ideal, but he seldom finds her, 
owing generally to the fact that she belongs to a higher social 
rank than he does, and he therefore weds haphazard, from 
fear of being left alone in his old age. With so much by way 
of premiss, this writer makes a very curious and obviously 
genuine series of confessions as to his own marriage :—‘I do 
not say,” he says, “that my worser half is not a fairly affec- 
tionate woman. I cannot allege, as some of your corre- 


spondents do of their helpmate, that she has either an angelic 
or a demoniacal disposition. She is small-minded, as all women 
are; jealous, as all women are; sets great store upon the con- 
ventionalities, as most Englishwomen do; thinks her husband 
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sex; and goes through existence with a settled Conviction { 
he is alucky individual to have been blessed with her, oa 


she was extremely good-natured and condescending to } 
married him.” It is this last assumption which chiefly en, ~ 
the writer. He considers it as beyond dispute that the he 
is the person who benefits by a marriage, and therefore the de. 
claration “four times a week ” : “if I had listened to mother | 
should never have married,” sounds most unfair ag well , 
most absurd. ‘She never dreams that I entertain, any dese 
az to the superior advantages I have enjoyed from her hergi 
sacrifice in sharing my home and spending five-sixths of ~ 
income.” From this it will be seen that this particular bys, 
band has not been able to pluck up courage to enlighten his 
wife as to who has been the gainer by their union, ang 8 ty 
the fact that his ideal was and is very different. Apparently, 
however, he recommends the course to others. “ Depend Upon 
it, that if wives more fully appreciated that they are the 
favoured parties to the contract instead of the husbands, they 
would be chary of their everlasting sighings and implied 
regrets that they did not marry differently.” The write 
signs himself “Resignation,” and of course asks that his 
address shall not be given. Imagine, however, the wy, 
fortunate man’s position, if by one of those Unlucky 
accidents which happen once in fifty years in a printj 
office, his name or address had somehow got printed, anj 
that his wife had detected him. He tells us that he i 
only allowed to smoke in his garden, as it is. After such ay 
explosion as the accident we refer to would have created, he 
would not have been allowed to smoke even there. Fortunately, 
however, no accident did happen, and “ Resignation” ig gafy 
We wonder that he cared to run the risk. One shudders eye, 
to think of the way in which his lamentations about his 
“ideal,” and the girl he once met whom he thought wonlj 
have fulfilled it, would have been received. 


Amusing as have been individual letters in the corre 
spondence, its chief interest consists in the picture of the 
ordinary middle-class English household that can be drawn fron 
it when considered in the aggregate. It is clear that the point 
in which the English middle-class marriage most differs from 
the French marriage of the same class, is the unwillingness 
of the English husband to sink any of his own individualityin 
the union, and to make his wife a real partner. For example, 
the writers in the Daily Telegraph seem to hold that husbands 
do not and ought not to tell their wives their incomes. This 
is, we believe, in accordance with the facts. The middle. 
class English wife knows very little, often nothing, of her 
husband’s affairs, and is quite in the dark as to what is the 
pecuniary position of the family. She knows that her husband 
is sometimes willing to spend, sometimes unwilling, that is all. 
The French wife, on the other hand, if we are to believe com- 
petent writers on France, habitually understands her husband's 
pecuniary position, and would consider herself grossly slighted 
if she did not enjoy his confidence in this respect. She is as 
often as not, indeed, the family Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and knows more exactly how things stand than does her 
husband. The Englishman’s habit of secretiveness is, we 
cannot help thinking, extremely unfortunate, and to it may 
be attributed a great deal of the extravagance and wantol 
knowledge as to the value of money attributed, and we fear 
rightly attributed, to English wives. English husbands to 
often tell their wives nothing definite as to their incomes, and 
thus the wife has no means of knowing whether she must keep 
rigidly to her housekeeping allowance, or whether she may 
occasionally go a little beyond. <A specially conscientious 
wife begins with the notion that she must save her husband 
from every possible expense, and, with infinite trouble to her- 
self, challenges every item in the weekly bills, and saves on her 
allowance. It may happen, however, that some accidental cit- 
cumstance gives ber the impression that her husband is making 
a great deal more than she supposed. Very likely she is quite 
mistaken in this, but the fact that she receives the iu- 
pression is enough. Thereupon she begins to let things 
go a little easier in the house, and not to be afraid of 
getting nice things when she wants them. Her thought is, 
“ John, Iam sure, is making more than he was, and so there is 
no cause to worry about little things.” Yet, in fact, the time 
she has chosen for relaxing her efforts at economy may be the 
very time at which she ought to have been saving. Another 
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_——_ 
evil that arises from the English plan of keeping the family 
income a secret from the wife, is the habit which wives fall 
into of coaxing their husbands to spend money. The wife 
who knows that the family balance is low, will feel it is im- 

sible to present an estimate for a new bonnet or “a lovely 
jittle cloak, which will be an economy in tke end, as it will 
match the dress I think I shall get if Aunt Jane gives me two 
£5 notes, as she did last year.” The wife who knows no 
more whether the family account is overdrawn than the 
kitten, will boast that she coaxed a cloak out of Jack, 
«although he talked for half-an-hour about Argentines and 
things that make one’s head ache.” The wife who is pecu- 
niarily her husband’s partner, even if she is inclined to be 
yeckless, is restrained by an exact knowledge of how things 
stand. When she knows as well as her husband that the 
account at the bank is overdrawn, she cannot ask for more 
clothes. Indeed, there can then be no asking. You cannot 
ask for your own. Again, the wife treated on the plan of 
complete confidence as to money matters, cannot shrug her 
shoulders when expenses are talked about, and say: “I can’t 
understand why I can’t have things as nice as other people. 
Iam sure I don’t ask for much, and you could manage per- 
fectly well if you weren’t so mean.” Such criticism, though 
often made quite sincerely, is obviously fatal to a happily- 
managed home the moment things go wrong. It tempts the 
husband to allow too large an expenditure out of a sort of 
wounded pride. He has not taken his wife into counsel when 
things were prosperous, and so he does not like to speak about 
them to her when they are going badly. 


Perhaps some of our women readers, conscious that they 

add up the pass-book every month, will say that we are 
mistaken, and that Englishmen habitually tell their wives 
what their incomes are. No doubt the wives in the upper- 
classes do know, and for this reason—they have money of 
their own, and hence it is hardly possible to avoid what is 
virtually a common purse. House-keeping allowances may 
be general; but they are rather estimates and appropriations 
than allowances, in the stricter sense. Let any such objectors, 
however, recall such scraps of information as they have had 
about the affairs of the big tradesmen with whom they 
deal. They will remember how it came out when Mr. Runter, 
the grocer, who was supposed to be so rich, died, that Mrs. 
Runter was quite unaware that he had been virtually a bank- 
rupt for some five years. Again, Mrs. Dennis, the retired 
chemist’s wife, was utterly astonished to be left with a clear 
three thousand a year, her husband having always assured 
her that, if she did not save every halfpenny, they would be 
certain to end their days in the Union. Besides, even in the 
more cultivated and richer classes, we can all remember in- 
stances of women who never knew their husbands’ incomes till 
the husband’s death. Yet another proof of the commonness of 
the practice is to be found in the fact that the manuals on house- 
keeping always assume that the wife is quite ignorant of her hus- 
band’s income, and has no responsibility in regard to expendi- 
ture outside her own departments. Another bad result of this 
system is the complete ignorance of money matters displayed by 
most English widows. When the husband dies, the ordinary 
wife finds herself utterly at sea. She does not even know how to 
draw a cheque. She does not understand why, when, or how 
dividends are paid; and she has not the remotest conception of 
what is a good and what a bad investment. How should she 
know? Her husband has been at no pains to explain things to 
her, and she has lived on the principle enunciated by the old 
gentleman in the * Knight of the Burning Pestle.” Shenever 
wore out a dress without an obliging dressmaker bringing 
another; and as for food of all kinds, it flowed into the house 
just as if it was laid on like gas and water. Yet the average 
woman can learn to understand money matters quite as well as 
the average man. Unfortunately, the husband is too jealous of 
his power to tell his wife his exact financial! position, while the 
wife is too shy to insist on knowing, or very possibly regards 
it as quite a virtue not to interfere with such things. The 
consequences are often disastrous. Many a household would 
be thriftily instead of extravagantly managed if only the wife 
knew her husband’s income; while hundreds of widows would 
be saved from countless worries and impositions if they 
realised more of the ways of money. English wives will not 
be perfect till their husbands share with them the mysteries 
of the pass- book. 


THE WEATHER. 

T is not without a certain sense of resentment that we find 
all our newspapers filled with Continental grumblings at 
the weather. The weather is a peculiar national grievance of 
our own, and the right of grumbling at it should be exclu- 
sively a British privilege. England, said an American critic, 
has no climate, it has only weather; and that weather is com- 
posed of nothing but samples. Well, from all accounts, 
meteorological and otherwise, we derive most of our weather 
from the United States, so that it is hardly seemly for an 
American to find fault with it. But the American is not the 
only fault-finder in this respect, and our neighbours on the 
Continent have not been sparing in the strictures that they 
pass upon our unlucky atmosphere. To read the accounts 
given of it by the foreign traveller, one would imagine that 
we inhabited an island wrapped in a murky vapour of never- 
ceasing fog, soaked by rain day after day, and were never visited 
by more than an occasional shivering gleam from a reluctant 
sun. We are very humble about it: we know that such 
accusations are neither fair nor well-founded, and that our 
climate is not nearly so bad as our neighbours pretend; but 
we have fallen so deeply into the habit of abusing the weather 
ourselves, that, as a rule, we cannot honestly offer a defence 
onits behalf. Now there really seems to be a chance of saying 
a word in its favour, at a time when its detractors appear to 
be so out of conceit with the more stable weather that is their 
own. Let the pious Englishman read the accounts of the 
heat in Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, and thank heaven that for 
him the sun’s rays are so mercifully tempered. At least, the 
Londoner does not frequently fall dead in the streets from 
heat—apoplexy or sunstroke, as a really alarming number of 
the inhabitants of these towns seem to have been doing lately. 
In Paris, the brute creation is said to have suffered heavily, 
and we hear of large consignments of cattle and pigs, 
destined for the market, taken out of the train suffocated and 
dead. What must be the sufferings of the unfortunate fiacre 
and omnibus horses in that city of callousness, one shudders 
to think. Both in Berlin and Vienna, the military portion of 
the population have been the chief victims. Why did 
not the forethought of the German ruler extend itself to the 
pitiable condition of his uniformed troops? We are told that 
that energetic and benevolent despot promptly telegraphed to 
the Civic Authorities of Berlin his command that all school- 
children should enjoy half-holidays until the heat abated; if 
he had issued an order that no official, civil or military, should 
wear a coat on his back until the same season, he would have 
saved the lives of a good many of his subjects. It is terrible 
to read of the unnecessary sufferings that uniform and dis- 
cipline have inflicted on so many German and Austrian 
soldiers, and to think of the close-buttoned, half.stifled con- 
dition to which His Majesty’s civil servants must have been 
reduced. No; we have nothing like that in England. Our 
thermometers never register 104 Fahrenheit in the shade; our 
pigs do not come in dead to market ; our soldiers do not drop 
in scores by the road-side; nor are our respectable men of 
business reduced to the necessity of throwing off the intolerable 
pomp of black coat and tall hat and working in their shirt 
sleeves. We donot, as arule, suffer from “ heat-waves,” and in 
that respect, at least, we may plead that the weather is not, after 
all, one of those things that are better managed abroad than 
they are at home. The last great heat that we can remember 
at the moment occurred in the summer of the Jubilee year; 
and on that occasion, in spite of the crowded throng that 
filled our capital, we cannot recall any ill result from a too 
brilliant sun. On the contrary, we called it “ Queen’s weather,” 

and rejoiced in it exceedingly. 

Considered from other points of view also, there is much 
that may be said in praise of our climate. The artist of the 
Daily Graphic bas done well to choose the figure of a woman 
wherewith to illustrate the daily forecast of the weather. 
Varium et mutabile semper is both woman and weather; and 
for our part, we would not have them otherwise. Has not the 
inconstancy of both a charm of its own? Is not the day the 
brighter when its light has first to dispel gloomy clouds, and are 
not smiles more welcome when they chase away frowns? Is not 
laughter the happier for following on the heels of tears, and 
sunshinethe more brilliant when it takes the placeof rain? Who 
is there who would really complain of the changes of a woman’s 
caprice, and would exchange her swift and often inconsequent 





inconstancy for one monotonous, unvarying mood? It is a 
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pity that some of the most inveterate grumblers at our 
English weather have never had the chance of enjoying the 
constancy of a tropical summer. There are many places in 
the world where the sun rises and sets day after day, for 
weeks together, in a cloudless sky. Day after day, from the 
same quarter, the same faint wind breathes, bringing no change 
with it save that of increasing heat. There are places where 
the unveiled face the untempered strength of the sun itself 
has made it a thing of terror; where a man’s shadow at noon- 
tide dwindles and dwindles till, like Peter Schlemihl, he has 
no shadow at all; and where the earth at midnight still 
gives back the heat that it has received by day. What would 
not some luckless English exiles in India give fora day of 
English weather, and with what remorse must they recall the 
unsparing abuse that they once lavished on it. It may be 
capricious in its moods: it may lure a man forth in the 
morning, unguarded by umbrella or overcoat, with its brilliant 
sky, and mock his improvidence before the evening with a 
drenching shower; but life would be dull indeed without 
surprises, and its surprises are not always of an unpleasant 
character. It may even be malicious, and reserve its worst 
and most startling effects for bank-holidays and other 
festive occasions; but if man will persist in taking into 
account the unaccountable, he has only himself to thank 
for his disappointment. Let it be remembered to its 
credit that its temper, however capricious, is never really 
violent. It does not cut a path through our forests and our 
towns with a tornado. It does not strike us down with 
sunstroke, or stifle our breath with heat-apoplexy. It does 
not come in the form of a blizzard, to freeze the very life 
of the unhappy traveller. Nor does it oppress us with en- 
during heat and enduring cold. At its worst, it is but a 
clammy fog, overhanging greasy streets—and even then it is 
not responsible for the dirt which has added to its discomfort. 
At its best—well, at its best it is the very best weather in all 
the world, for what is there that can compare with the first 
sunny days of an English spring ? 

Bat, apart from these considerations, it has a claim upon 
our grateful recognition which we do not think is sufficiently 
appreciated. It serves as an abiding topic for our conversa- 
tion. Of all other subjects, religious, political, social, 
metaphysical, there comes, sooner or later, satiety; of dis- 
cussions upon the weather we never tire. They are always 
new andalways fresh. They are always opportune. They are 
perfectly safe. They can be carried on between perfect 
strangers. They are free from scandal, void of offence, and, 
if repeated, incapable of compromising results. Above all, 
they are of equal interest to him who speaks and to him who 
listens, and of very few subjects can that be said. They excite 
no anger, as political discussions are wont to do: on the con- 
trary, they cannot be carried on for long without involving a 
pleasing and somewhat silent unanimity on the part of those 
who indulge in them. Everybody becomes agreed on the sub- 
ject of the weather: agreed—alas! for human gratitude— 
generally, in abusing it. Upon what other subject can the shy 
young man, the blushing débutante, the harassed and pre- 
occupied host, or the anxious hostess approach the stranger 
with the assurance that they will not meet with a rebuff, 
nay, even with the assurance of eliciting from him a cer- 
tain sympathy? Like a touch of nature, the simple re- 
mark ; “ What a shocking bad day,” makes the whole world 
kin, and very often paves the way to the best of mutual 
understandings. Society would almost stand still, we believe, 
if it had not that convenient pivot to turn upon. And what 
do we do for it in return, but abuse it ? We may be grateful 
in our hearts, but with our lips we do nothing but vilify and 
blaspheme. After a fashion we have canonised it in the form 
of St. Swithin, but the reverence that we bring to our saint is 
of a very doubtful character. Nevertheless, we never tire of 
laying our burdens upon the saint’s shoulders. It is the 
weather, and not the farmer, that is responsible for the failure 
of the crops; it is the first cause of the shortness of our 
tempers, the one and sufficient reason for our laziness and 
neglect of neighbourly duties, the source of gout, rheumatism, 
lumbago, influenza, and all the evils which the weakness and 
foolishness of man is heir to. What should we do if we had 
not the weather to talk about, or grumble at ? 














CORRESPONDENCE, 


A DIARY IN PALESTINE. 


Ons of the first things that strikes the traveller in Palestine 

is the smallness of the country as compared with its Tenown, 
Of the fact itself he was probably aware before; but there is 

a marvellous difference between reading a thing in a book and 
seeing it with one’s own eyes. We read, for example, of the 
wanderings and adventures of David during the period of ie 
persecution by Saul, and afterwards learn with surprise that 
those wanderings were, for the most part, confined to a 
circuit of some twenty miles round David’s home in Bethly, 
hem. This contrast between the size of Palestine on the ma 
and on one’s imagination arrests the attention before ong 
has been many hours in the Holy Land. Go to the top of the 
White Tower at Ramleh, twelve miles south-east of Joppa, 
and look around from a height of 500ft. above the sea, 
Below you lies the fertile and beautiful Plain of Sharon, 
stretching northward along the coast to the base of Mount 
Carmel, and southward to Beersheba, the hills of Samaris 
and Judwa bounding it towards the east. Two mile 
to the north is Lydda, where St. Peter healed the par. 
lytic Aineas and restored Dorcas to life, with the regn} 
that “all that dwelt at Lydda and Sharon turned to 
the Lord.” Through Lydda, too, passed the Apostle of 
the Gentiles when he was carried prisoner from Jerusalem to 
Caesarea. And the place has, perhaps, a still deeper interest 
for Englishmen, if the tradition is authentic which gives it the 
distinction of being the birthplace of St. George of England, 
and also the place of his burial. To the north-east of Lydda 
may be seen Ramathaim (in the Septuagint, Aramathaim), the 
birthplace of Samuel and of Joseph of Arimathea; and Bethel; 
and the Valley of Ajalon, across which the routed Canaanite 
fled before Joshua; and the Pass of Beth-horon in the opposite 
hills, through which Joshua pursued them when be suddenly 
raised the siege of Gibeon after a rapid night-march from 
Gilgal. It wasa remarkable feat of arms, quite apart from 
Joshua’s controverted apostrophe to the sun and moon re- 
corded in the Book of Jasher. Midieh, too (the ancient 
Modin), is visible, the place of birth and of burial of the 
heroic Maccabees; and Ekron, famous in Philistine his. 
tory; and Beth-Dagon near the sea, dedicated, as the 
name implies, to the Philistine fish-god, whose temple 
blind Samson pulled down on himself and its crowd of 
worshippers. All these places are visible from the watch- 
tower of Ramleh. Perhaps a still better idea may be gained 
of the disproportionate space which the Holy Land {fills geo. 
graphically in our imagination if we compare the country of 
the Philistines with the important place which that warlike 
people occupy in the history of Israel down to the time of 
Solomon, when their power was finally -broken. They fought 
on equal terms with the Israelites, and sometimes inflicted 
disastrous and ignominious defeats on them. Yet the map 
shows that Philistia* is but a strip of land stretching along 
the sea coast from Joppa to a little beyond Gaza, and east- 
ward to the base of the mountains of Judea; fifty miles long, 
with an average breadth of less than twenty miles. How 
could a people so inferior in number offer such stubborn 
and successful resistance to the Israelites? A glance at the 
configuration of the country explains the matter. Philistia 
is a long undulating plain over which chariots could man- 
ceuvre with ease. But the Israelites had neither chariots nor 
horses till the time of Solomon, and therefore could not cope 
with the native tribes who occupied the plains. Thus we read 
in the Book of Judges that “the Lord was with Judah, and he 
drave out the inhabitants of the mountain; but could not 
drive out the inhabitants of the plain, because they had chariots 
of iron.” For the same reason, the Israelites failed to subdue 
the Canaanitish tribe over which Jabin (a dynastic appellation) 
reigned. “For he had nine hundred chariots of iron,” with 
which he scoured the plain and drove the Israelites, who had 
settled there in the first rush of Joshua’s victorious invasion, 
to the hills. Deborah gives a graphic glimpse of the depopula- 
tion of the Israelitish villages under this cruel oppression. But 
how did Barak manage to defeat the formidable army of the 
Canaanites? Deborah promised him victory; but there is 
nothing in the narrative to indicate a miraculous interposition. 








* Palestine is a corruption of Philistia,a name given by the Greeks to the 
whole of Judwa because Philistia was the first part of the Holy Land at which 
they touched, 
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é find a natural explanation of Barak’s decisive 
I think goer encamped with his small force on the slope of 
Mount Tabor. Sisera marched against him with his “ nine hun- 
dred chariots and all the people that were with him,” and en- 
4 on the plain below, which is seamed with watercourses 
. h the soft soil by the heavy rains of winter. To one of 
att a = pours, which Deborah had perhaps divined, Sisera 
pie owed his disaster. “ The river of Kishon,” we learn 
fe Deborah’s song, had suddenly risen to a torrent that 
ugwept away ” such of the defeated host as tried to ford it. 
«The horse-hoofs were broken by means of the prancings . 
- plungings—“ so that Sisera lighted down off his chariot 
zr} fled away on his feet.” The plain had, in fact, become 
widen with a deluge of rain, and horses and chariots stuck 
fast in the mud, when Barak’s host rushed down upon them 
al slaughtered the retreating and entangled foe. I have seen 
somewhere the ingenious and not improbable suggestion that 
the battle took place during a November shower of shooting 
stars, Which would give literal significance to Deborah’s poetic 
agsertion that “the stars in their courses fought against 
Ee won from Joppa to Jerusalem rises, at first gradually, 
then abruptly, to a height of 2,500ft. From that point to 
Jerusalem, which is about the same height, it is a series of 
gscents and descents through a most picturesque country, every 
mile of which recalls some scene familiar from childhood to 
readers of the Bible. From a spectacular point of view, the 
first sight of Jerusalem from the Joppa side is disappointing. 
You pass through rows of modern houses, most of them 
tenanted by Jewish immigrants, and you see but little of the 
hills encircling the Holy City, which the Psalmist compared 
to the encompassing love of Israel’s God. It is necessary to 
“walk about Sion,” as he did, and to survey the city from 
various points, before one can get a clear picture in one’s 
mind of the Jerusalem of David’s time, or even of our Lord’s. 
The rubbish of centuries has raised the level of ancient 
Jerusalem some 30 ft., and the valleys of the Kedron, Tyro- 
pwon, and Hinnom have been similarly raised above their 
old level. The effect of this elevation is to make the Mount 
of Olives seem lower than it is. It is only when you stand 
in the valley and walk up to its summit that you realise its 
height above Mount Moriah, on which the Temple stood, and 
where now stands the Dome of the Rock, the local name of 
the Mosque of Omar. 

But there is so much to say, and so little space in which 
to say it, that I must just pick out such excerpts from 
my diary as may possibly have some fresh interest for 
your readers. 

The most conspicuous object that meets the eye on entering 
the Mosque of Omar is a rough projection of the natural rock, 
enclosed within a railing inside the building; hence its name 
of “ Dome of the Rock.” The first impression which this mass 
of rock makes on the visitor is that of startling incongruity. 
There is little doubt that it also stood inside Solomon’s 
Temple. Its dimensions are about 60 ft. by 50 ft., and nearly 
5ft. in height. Why was this projection left when the rest 
of the Temple area was levelled? The presence of so ugly 
an excrescence inside the Temple of Solomon and its two 
successors can only be explained by its having been con- 
secrated by some hallowed associations. It is probable that 
it marks the spot on which Abraham laid his son for a burnt 
offering, and it is almost certain that here was the threshing- 
floor of Araunah, the Jebusite, which David bought for the 
site of an altar after the plague which his pride had brought 
upon his people. Sir W. Dawson has discovered a cave 
below the rock, which, he thinks, “may have been the granary 
of the threshing-floor;” and he calls attention to the sig- 
nificant fact that, on this occasion, David solemnly dedicated 

the spot to the worship of God, and as “an altar of burnt- 
offering for Israel.”” There is thus much force in his con- 
Jecture, which he supports with some curious facts, that the 
tock inside Omar’s Mosque is really the site of the altar of 
burnt-offering in Solomon’s Temple, and was left in its natural 
state partly by reason of its sacred associations, and also 
because the altar of burnt-offering was bound by the Mosaic 
law to be of unhewn stones, and to be placed on an unhewn 
foundation. 

I suppose that most readers of the Gospels have been struck 
by the meekness with which the profaners of the Temple 
departed when our Lord upset the tables of the money- | 





changers and scourged the owners out of the sacred precincts. 
The usual explanation is that he awed them by an effluence 
of divine power, as he awed the soldiers who went to arrest 
him in Gethsemane. But he was always economical of his 
miraculous power, using it when necessary, but never other- 
wise. A recent discovery has proved that it was not necessary 
in this case. Herod’s was the only temple which had a Court 
of the Gentiles. This was separated from the precincts of the 
Temple proper by a low partition with thirteen entrances; and 
along the top were placed at intervals square stones bearing an 
inscription that any Gentile who passed inside the wall was 
guilty of a capital offence. Josephus states the fact, and says 
that the Romans granted this extraordinary power to the Jews; 
but this has been commonly supposed to have been a fiction 
invented by the historian to magnify his nation. One of 
these pillars, however, has actually been found by one of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund workers, and is now in a museum 
at Constantinople, where I saw it last April, with the inscrip- 
tion still perfectly legible. The traffickers in the Temple 
Courts were, therefore, liable to summary death, and left 
hurriedly when our Lord ordered them away. St. Paul had 
experience of the peril incurred by an alleged infraction of 
this law, and his references to the partition wall, which meta- 
phorically divided Jew from Gentile clearly point to the 
boundary wall of Herod’s Court of the Gentiles. 

Where everything was interesting, it is difficult to make a 
selection; but nothing in the Holy Land impressed me more 
than my ride (a carriage-road is only half finished) from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, the Dead Sea, and the Jordan. They 
are all visible from the top of Olivet, and most beautiful they 
look—the wonder-laden river, the gleaming sea, and beyond 
them, rising against the horizon, the splendid range of the 
purple mountains of Moab. It is a rough ride from Jerusalem 
to Jericho. From Bethany it is a steep descent all the way, 
through a singularly wild and desolate country, stern and 
barren mountains flanking the road on both sides. The valley 
of the Dead Sea is the deepest geological depression on the 
surface of our globe. It lies 3,890 ft. below Jerusalem, 
and 1,290 ft. below the level of the Mediterranean. Well 
might our Lord describe the waylaid traveller in the parable 
as “going down from Jerusalem to Jericho.” An armed escort 
is still en régle, though hardly necessary. Half-way there is 
a khan, where travellers bait their horses and take their 
luncheon, and where tradition—with great probability—places 
the “inn” to which the Good Samaritan bore the wounded 
man. There was something indescribably impressive in the 
thought that the Saviour’s feet often traversed that ground, 
and his eyes gazed on the surrounding scenery. For that was 
the route by which he usually went from Galilee to Jerusalem. 
We could almost fancy ourselves back in those times as we met 
crowds of pilgrims of both sexes, Jews and Christians, many 
with palms in their hands, going up to Jerusalem to worship, 
on their return from bathing in the Jordan. It was Holy 
Week to all alike, for the Jewish Passover and Eastertide in 
Eastern and Western Christendom synchronised this year. 
The Dead Sea belies its name. It is a lovely sheet of water, 
blue as sapphire and clear as crystal. And what a group of 
interesting places are visible from its banks! Gilgal, where 
the Israelites encamped on crossing the Jordan ; the 
site of the “City of Palm Trees,” whose walls fell at 
the blast of Joshua’s trumpets; the fortress of Macherus, 
where John the Baptist pined in his dungeon; the forbidding 
mountain, which tradition points out as the scene of the 
Temptation; and Pisgah, from the top of which Balaam 
looked down on the “goodly tents of Jacob,” which he was 
constrained to bless instead of cursing; from the top of which, 
also, a greater prophet than he surveyed the land which he 
was not to enter. I know nothing more pathetic in sacred or 
profane story than that wistful gaze of the great law-giver 
and heroic leader. Inexpressibly touching are the words in 
which he tells his people of God’s refusal to let him enter the 
Promised Land. A parable of many a noble spirit since his 
day, dying in sight, but not in possession, of long cherished 
ideals. Yet in their case, as in his, God doubtless fulfils his 
promise in the end, in the spirit if not in the letter. The feet 
of Moses, after all, trode the sacred soil of Palestine 
centuries afterwards, when he stood on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration with Elijah, and talked with Jesus of his approach- 
ing sacrifice. M 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. CHANNING ON ENGLISH LANDLORDS. 
(To THe Epirox oF THE “Spectator.” ] 

Srz,—Mr. F. A. Channing asserts that “ for land that a new 
tenant would not take at more than a half or third of the old 
rent, and with all manner of improvements thrown in, the old 
tenants have had to go on paying out of their dwindling 
capital the old rent, with some trifling 10 or 20 per cent. re- 
mission.” Will Mr.- Channing, who is, I think, an old friend 
of mine, be so kind as to specify where so pleasant a state of 
affairs for landowners still exists in England? As a poor 
Wiltshire squire, I should very much like to make an exchange. 
I should like to live where tenants make improvements, and 
will go on with 10 to 20 per cent. reduction. In our part of 
the world they are not so simple. Perhaps a few facts for 
which I can vouch may interest Mr. Channing. The prin- 
cipal farm at Wilbury is about 650 acres in extent; 
the rental thereof when let on a fourteen years’ lease in 
1875 was £650, and the tenant paid tithe. When the distress 
set in, large reductions were made, and at the expiration 
of the lease the tenant remained on at a rental of £300, 
I paying the tithe. Besides this, I put the buildings in repair, 
and assisted the tenant in fencing for cattle, and by making 
stables for a large dairy. Another farm of 430 acres, for 
which my father always obtained £230 rental, I have let for 
£50 a year, which is £6 less than the assessed tithe on it. 
This, of course, is an extreme case. I had my own reasons 
for letting it cheap to the tenant of the home farm, and he 
was immediately able to let off the house and 30 acres at 
£30 a year. The home farm, one of the best farms in our 
part of Wiltshire, and formerly worth £440 a year, is now let 
at £270. None of the tenants do any repairs, and the cottages 
in the village are let at rents which leave nothing for the 
repairs that I am compelled to make year by year. 

I should be very pleased to show my property to Mr. Chan- 
ning. He will not find it in bad order, and I believe it to be 
a very fair average specimen of the state of affairs all over 
Wilts and Hants and Dorset. The labourers are in easier 
circumstances than I ever remember them. The farmers 
have their farms at their own price. The clergy receive their 
tithe with more than 20 per cent. reduction. The rents have, on 
an average, been reduced from 50 to 60 per cent., and the land- 
lords have to do all repairs. 





This, I take it, sums up the situation hereabouts; where- 
fore it seems to me that the landowners within Mr. Chan- 
ning’s ken are having a good time of it. I want to know 
where it is.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wilbury House, Salisbury, August 21st. HENRY MALET. 





THE LIBERAL AGRICULTURAL POLICY. 
[To THe Epiror oF TuR ‘‘ SpEcrTaTor.” ] 
Srr,—Your comments on my letter in the Daily Chronicle are 
quite beside the mark. You misunderstand my proposals, and 
seemingly are not acquainted with the sources of my facts. 
Nothing in my letter suggested the introduction of the Irish 
Land Acts into England, and there is nothing revolutionary 
in the proposals I have embodied in the only complete 
Agricultural Holdings Bill ever brought before the House. 
By “tenant right” I mean the right of a tenant to the value 
of the improvements made by himself, and not fair rents or free 
sale. The “ gigantic enterprise” which you hold to be beyond 
the reach of even a more Radical Government than Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, without an exhaustive preliminary inquiry, is simply a 
proposal to make this right a reality, as the most thoughtful 
agriculturists (some of them strong Tories) have demanded 
for a generation past,—in other words, to create a cheap and 
really effective machinery to give such protection to tenants’ 
capital invested in improvements as will bring money and 
skill more freely into agriculture. The inquiry you suggest 
has been made already in half-a-dozen ways by Commissions 
and by newspapers, and notably by the Commission on the 
Depression of Trade and Agriculture. The facts which so 
startle you are too sadly familiar to practical men in many 
counties, who have seen farmer after farmer going to the 
wall after a prolonged struggle, in which capital has gone to 
rent and outgoings. Many of them come direct from the 
evidence, and letters and speeches of Sir James Caird, Mr. C. 


8. Read, and other well-known agriculturists, 
the times is that thought and interest have bee 
in the constitutional and social questions raised it 
rule, and have been diverted from the close coun wa 
the details of English land questions. Fora dozen Hin ie 
knew and thought with something like precision ae 
subjects a few years ago, you will scarce find one now. ~ 

The whole object of my letter to the Chron 
reawaken interest, and especially the interest of Liberals ; 
the practical side of English land reforms. The ave a 
Liberal now-a-days is always harping on Parish Couns one 
power of buying land for allotments, but scarcely oie 
thought to the equally or more important policy of encoy: rth 
agricultare by easy means, legislation and administrate 
which does not involve any return, direct or indirect, to Ng 
tection. It has been a drawback to Liberal agricultura] valle : 
that the big men of the party have almost always noni 
borough Members imperfectly in touch with agricultural 
problems. It is otherwise now. We have a strong body of 
rural Liberals, many of them full of knowledge of the agri. 
cultural needs, as well as social and political needs, of the 
rural districts. It is high time to rouse and direct an enthu. 
siastic effort of the whole party to the best ways of practically 
regenerating our greatest industry. We need no revolutions 
to carry out our aim.—I am, Sir, &e., 

40 Eaton Place, S.W., August 23rd.  F. A. Cuanning, 


{Mr. Channing should have explained that when he spoke 
of tenant-right, he did not mean what is usually meant,—the 
right of the tenant to sell an interest in the farm, and go 
nominate his successor. We fail to see that the existing 
Agricultural Holdings Act does not give sufficient security 
to the tenant, though we desire, as heartily as Mr. Channing, 
that no man should have his improvements confiscated, and 
that capital should be attracted to the land.—Ep. Spectator, | 
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THE “APOLOGY FOR BOYCOTTING.” 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

Srr,—One of the deep-seated root-differences that divide 
Englishmen upon the Irish Question—indeed, in the case of 
Liberals, I believe the only root-difference—lies in the view 
they respectively take of boycotting and all kindred lawless. 
nesses. It is hard for Home-rulers to have to bear the in- 
cessant imputation of being “condoners of outrage,” “ apolo- 
gists for law-breaking,” and so forth. You, Sir, who have 
never wavered in your honourable appreciation of Mr. Glad. 
stone’s character and motives, are yet never weary of blaming 
him on this score. Does it never strike you as absurd to sup- 
pose that a statesman of his eminence is capable of being 
enamoured of lawlessness, and blind to cruelty? The 
whole difference between us lies in this. You look upon 
boycotting and the “ Plan of Campaign” as pure “ cussed- 
ness” on the part of the Irish; the product of a peculiar 
native characteristic of hatred for hatred’s sake; an effect 
without a cause. Accordingly, you spend all your energies 
in onslaughts upon these evil things, and never bestow a 
thought upon what is behind them. And yet, in other 
matters, would you take the same line? What would you 
think of a physician, called in to treat a fever patient, 
who should devote his whole attention to the eruption, 
instead of attacking the root of the disease? If & 
pablic school is always in a state of semi-rebellion, rules 
are broken, and bullies have it all their own way, would 
you believe that the boys were sinners above all other boys, and 
for the mere fun of the thing ? Would you not rather suspect 
that bad government was at the bottom of it? When 
smuggling was at its height, outrages and even murders were 
terribly frequent. Evil-doers were promptly punished, but 
the mischief went on. Was not that a wise Administration 
which did not stop at hanging smugglers, but which found 
out the cause of the evil, and, by removing the disease, got 
rid of the symptoms ? 

You will say, all Irish grievances have been removed. I 
fully allow that much has been done in that direction ; but it 
must be admitted, too, that still more has been done in the 
way of giving the Irish plums when they want apples. It is 
of no use saying to a whole nation: “ You must and shall be 
content with what we think best for you.” From the Liberal 
point of view, at all events, there is something wrong in the 
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— 
dition of discontent. Accordingly, the view taken by Glad- 
stonian Liberals of Irish lawlessness is that so great a smoke 
ast mean fire somewhere. Therefore they seek to stamp out 
the fire rather than to fight the smoke. People seem to forget 
that next to the misery of the boycotted must come the dis- 
eomfort of the boycotter. No one would keep up such a hateful 
state of things for any length of time without a cause. Land 
League tyranny !—what chance would it have in a country that 
was content ? 

While, then, boycotting (when it issues in crime) must needs 
be punished—and was punished under Lord Spencer’s reign— 
itis surely the far higher duty of a Government to cure the evil, 
whatever it may be, which gives birth to that and all other 
forms of lawlessness. And Liberals believe tbat the Irish people 
know better than anybody else what it is they want to cure 
their discontent. Satisfied as we are that by means of 
governing themselves they will learn self-government, and 
convinced that self-government can be granted them, subject 
to the Imperial supremacy, we desire thus to go to the root of 
the matter. Of course, we may be under some fatal delusion 
as to cause and effect ; that is not my present point. All I 
am anxious to plead is the reasonableness of the principle 
which actuates us.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


[No one can truly allege that Mr. Gladstone, in describing 
boycotting as “exclusive dealing” so soon after he had de- 
scribed it in a much severer and juster manner, and in speaking 
of it as almost of the tharacter of a remedy for worse evils, did 
not lend a most dangerous sanction to the cruelty from which 
our correspondent endeavours to exonerate his policy. What we 
maintain is, that in Ireland the governed are not “ always ina 
state of chronic discontent ;” that, on the contrary, they are 
very easily tranquillised by firm but kindly government like 
Mr. Balfour’s. Does our correspondent suppose that any 
national unity could subsist, if the self-will of a part were 
always to be gratified at the cost of the safety and unity of 
the whole? In the case of Ireland, Unionists deny that 
either justice to a substantial Irish minority, or justice to the 
United Kingdom as a whole, is compatible with Irish Home- 
ru. We cannot pretend to share our correspondent’s 
ostentatiously tender feelirgs for the ‘“ discomfort of the boy- 
cotter.” We only wish that that discomfort were a hundred 
times as poignant as it is—Ep. Spectator. | 


QUOTATIONS. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’ } 
§ir,—Your canon for the admission of a quotation—that it 
should be either perfect in expression, profound in thought, or 
else capable of very varied expression—is positively excellent, 
but appears to me to lack for completeness a negative test, 
with which I beg to supply you. The right of citation, I con- 
ceive, should be refused to every such current scrap of litera- 
ture, however elegant or profound, if it suggest to the hearer 
ameaning different from that intended by its author. Your 
neglect of this rule renders not only your preaching imperfect, 
bat, in my opinion, your example pernicious. “ When we first 
heard from Shakespeare that ‘One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin,’” you say, “ that truth at once took possession 
of our mind in the concrete form in which the poet had 
embodied it.” I venture to doubt whether any one who feels 
that did hear it first from Shakespeare. Give me leave to 
remind your readers of the meaning of the line when taken 
with its context. Ulysses, in Troilus and Cressida, is hypo- 
critically consoling Achilles for being the victim of a con- 
spiracy of neglect which he (Ulysses) has organised; and after 
consoling the hero for his supposed eclipse by Ajax, goes on to 
the scornful indictment of humanity which follows (a line or two 
being left out, for which omission, in my opinion, Shakespeare 
ought to be very much obliged to his present editor) :— 
“Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion. 
Those scraps are good deeds past ; which are devour’d 
As fast as they are made. ‘To have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery. 
For time is like a fashionable host, 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand, 
And with his arms outstretch’d, as he would fly, 
Grasps in the comer. Let not virtue seek 
Remuneration for the thing it was; 
For beauty, wit, high birth, desert in service, 
Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 





To envious and calumniating Time. 

One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin,— 

That all with one consent praise new-born gawds, 

And give to dust, that is a little gilt, 

More laiid than gold o’erdusted.” 
We need not trouble ourselves to ask whether the wily 
Ulysses is here speaking his own sentiments or assuming a 
cynicism he does not feel. At any rate, he is expressing a 
hearty concurrence in Mr. Carlyle’s view of men as “ mostly 
fools.” And we permit a mutilated fragment of his invective 
to pose as an exponent of universal brotherhood and general 
politeness, while an admirer of Shakespeare (presumably) 
wishes to label the imposter as a trustworthy guide! There 
are, no doubt, orphan lines going about the world which have 
independent value, and which we must take as we find them; 
but to sanction such an outrage on paternity as to let a 
quotation say men are all sympathetic, when its author said 
they were all frivolous, surely deserves a great deal more 
reprobation than you have poured out on the people who offer 
you “the cup that cheers, but not inebriates,” and leave you 
“alone in your glory.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


A Constant READER. 


THE CUCKOO. 

[To tHe Epiror oF THE “SpPecTaToR.”] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Bowley, after quoting the 
case of a cuckoo which hatched and reared its own young, 
asks if “any of your readers have heard of this case before.” 
I, for one, am familiar with it, but unfortunately my ornitho- 
logical books are all in Edinburgh, and I cannot refer to the 
case; but I think it is given in the last edition of Garrell, 
which shows that the author believed Herr Miller to be a 
trustworthy authority. I confess, however, I do not remem- 
ber the statement that this particular young cuckoo was able 
to fly in less than half the usval time. It is singular that all 
the American cuckoos hatch and rear their own eggs, whilst 
the myriads of American starlings (a closely allied bird) are 
all parasitical. 

I would not, however, have ventured to trouble you as to 
the cuckoo were it not that its name suggests to me the most 
obscure of all questions of bird-life, that of migration. I 
think I have read nearly all that English ornithologists 
have said on the subject, and in my humble opinion not 
one of them have fairly grappled with this most mysterious 
circumstance in the life of birds. One writer after another, 
with almost cuckoo similarity of voice, tells us that summer 
migrants leave us when their special food becomes scarce, and 
when cold reminds them of bright winter homes. They tell 
us—and in this case truly—that when they cross seas they 
follow lines of flight that their ancestors pursued thousands 
of years ago, when there was no sea there to cross, and before 
man was introduced into the world. Thus there are well- 
known lines of flight across the Mediterranean which the same 
species of birds have followed for unknown ages. No doubt 
the design of Providence was to preserve species by causing 
them to seek warmth and food when the places of their 
nativity grew cold and fruitless. But for all that, birds leave 
us in autumn at certain seasons quite irrespective of cold or 
want of food, just as bees frequently seek their hibernaculum 
while the weather is still mild, and emerge from them 
in spring, though the weather may be colder than when they 
went to hibernate. 

But the question I wish to ask naturalists regards the 
migration of the young cuckoo. It sees the light, let us say, 
in this remote island (and they are very numerous here). It 
never saw its parents. These leave us in August, but their 
unseen offspring remain till September, and even till October. 
What guides them along the very lines their parents took a 
month before? What do they know of the lines of flight 
pursued over dry land ages ago? Is it some hereditary in- 
fluence (of which the bird is as ignorant as we are), which 
burns in its brain, and sends it forth in darkness and without 
a guide or compass to follow the old but to it unknown flight 
from Northern Europe to join its kindred in distant Africa ? 

Perbaps science is utterly baffled, and cannot improve upon 
Addison, who said : “ Migration is a direct impulse from the 
Almighty.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Islay, August 18th. R. Scot SKIRVING. 
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POETRY. 


TRIO. 
THE nightingale sang softly in the wood, 
As though a thousand flowers had just found speech,— 
A strange, sweet tongue that only is understood 
In faéry lands no earthly road may reach. 
“How shall the glory fail 
Of my immortal tale, 
Or any silence o’er my song prevail?” 





The evening star upon the edge of night 
Hung like a dewdrop on a dark leaf’s rim, 
Throbbed like a heart o’erbrimmed with pure delight, 
Gathering new splendour while the skies grew dim. 
“ How shall my beauty fade, 
Who in the May-night’s shade 
Henceforth am an eternal brightness made P ” 


But the sea sighed through all ite depths of grey, 
The sea complained on every lonely shore; 
“Too well I know your fate, ye joys of May, 
Heard and beheld a thousand times before! 
Your passionate faith is vain! 
T only, I remain, 
When light and song are fled for evermore!” 


M. C. GILLineTon. 








BOOKS. 


——— 
THIERS.* 

THOUGH every private during the first French Empire carried, 
in imagination, a Marshal’s baton in his kit, no one would have 
foretold for the vivacious but insubordinate lad, born at Mar- 
seilles in 1797, and practising law at Aix in 1820, that he would 
four years later publish the first volume of what probably is 
the best history of the Revolution extant. In three years he 
had set before the survivors of ’89 the first picture of that 
profound European upheaval which had its issue in the 
“Terror.” We think it is not held sufficiently in honour. 
No doubt our information is indefinitely greater than that 
at Thiers’s disposal, but so many partisan accounts of the 
eventful years between Mirabeau’s meteor rush into the 
dusky sky of France and the struggle of Waterloo have been 
poured into our ears, that words have “ darkened knowledge.” 
Even Mr. Morse Stephen can hardly have read the whole litera- 
ture of the period; and even at this date the latest serious Eng- 
lish historian is less fair than Thiers, less lucid in style, less 
sparing in imaginary portraits, the pet vice of modern writers, 
who bestow cloven feet or angelic wings on men and women 
without sufficient estimate of their environment. The ebb and 
flow of circumstance requires thoughtful and well-informed 
observation even more than does the action of the chief 
personages; and the very defects of Thiers helped him in 
this direction. In 1841, Sainte Beuve said of him :— 

“M. Thiers sait tout, parle de tout, tranche sur tout. I] vous 
dira 4 la fois de quel cété du Rhin doit nattre le prochain grand 
homme, et combien il y a de clous dans un canon. Voila les 
défauts ; il faut dire le bien. Thiers est Vesprit le plus net le 
plus vif, le plus curieux, le plus agile, le plus perpétuellement en 
fraicheur et comme en belle humeur de connaitre et de dire. 
Quand il expose il n’est pas seulement clair, il est lucide.” 

Thiers was Liberal; he saw that Liberalism was the winning 
card in the politician’s pack since 1789, but he had courage, 
while many of the survivors were alive, to write of Robes- 
pierre’s “ Mountain” and of the Temple prison with fairness. 
A cousin of André Chénier, he was not wanting in imagina- 
tive power, but he used it without ostentation; and his 
sobriety of style, like good plate-glass, interposed no colour 
between the reader and the crowd of figures which he 
marshals before us. “The high road of history never before 
was so well paved,” says Sainte Beuve, always an admirer of 
Thiers. The shrewd sense, the rapid judgment, the good- 
humoured courage and citizen virtues of the future President, 
are already indicated in his literary work before he was 
thirty. “Let us take all things seriously, none tragically,” 
he said, after the disaster of 1870; and he was animated by 
the same feeling in 1830 and 1848. Though by force of events 





A. Thiers, By P. de Rémusat, Senator, Member of the Institute. Translated 
by Melville B, Anderson, London: T, Fisher Unwin, 1893, 


often temporising, he was constant in his political 
in his admiration for English methods of governm 
his enduring friendships. Patriotism was the 5 
life’s work, from his first journalism to his path 
in 1870 in search of allies for France. 

Thiers made his first serious mark as journalist in Comte 
de Rémusat’s “ Tablettes Universelles,” founded in 1823, and 
it is fitting that a Rémusat should write his Memoir, He 
then found work in the Constitutionnel, a paper which, abreast 
with the Globe, led the attack of the Titans on the gods of the 
Restoration, in which the Titans were not defeated. The Glob, 
was more professorial and doctrinaire than the Constitution, 
and Thiers was never doctrinaire, or, even in theory, Jacobip. 
Facts and action, rather than statistics, fed his faiths, Just 
before Louis Philippe was set up as an imitation of our Wij, 
liam ITI., Thiers, with his friends Mignet and Carrel, started 
the National. It was he who drew up the celebrated protest 
of the journalists against the Ordonnances; he who deter. 
mined the candidature of the Duc D’Orléans; and he who, at 
a day’s notice, made proof of the ready statesmanship which 
afterwards he so often displayed. The small, shrewd man jn 
spectacles, incarnating the Tiers Etat, checkmated the Repub. 
lican Lafayette, and scattered the Legitimists with such 
quick energy that Louis Philippe’s Monarchy was a surprise 
for most parties and men. The young man from Aix was at 
once elected as Deputy for the capital of Provence. He was 
at first rather talkative than eloquent, but he was steeped in 
common-sense ; his ideas were lucid, and his will tenaciong, 
At thirty-three, he was Under-Secretary for Finance, and two 
years later Minister of the Interior. He made, however, hig 
chief successes in foreign politics. In writing his history, he 
had studied them not less than the art of war, by which 
they are finally controlled. A review of Marshal Gouvion 
de St. Cyr’s career, published in 1829, proved Thiers’s 
knowledge in both departments of national life; indeed, 
Mr. Disraeli quoted largely from it in his panegyric on 
the Duke of Wellington, though without acknowledgment, 
No weapons useful to his patriotism were neglected 
by the energetic bourgeois; no minutie of details dis. 
couraged his zeal and memory. He was probably the most 
astute “ Parliamentary Hand” of his century even at thirty. 
six, when for his literary performance he was elected 
Academician. By his fertility of resource and flexibility of 
talent, he kept his feet on the slack rope of Orléans policy, 
That excellent type of the Paris citizen, Jérdme Paturot, 
exclaims in 1842: ‘“‘He was my idol, the master of my choice, 


Principles, 
ent, and in 
Pring of his 
etic journey 


He always took it for granted—Heaven knows how justly— 
that the House was ignorant of the very alphabet of things; this 
showed a profound study of the human heart. Thanks to him, I 
came within an ace of understanding the Eastern Question. 
Through his efforts I learned that there is upon the Bosphorus a 
city named Constantinople, where the Turks are in a majority.” 
Though this is a satire, it shows that Thiers possessed the 
invaluable power of taking pains. To follow the Minister 
through Louis Philippe’s reign, we can but refer the reader 
to M. Thureau-D’Angin’s excellent history, though he is 
far from favourable to our hero; nor can we dwell on his 
after-politics, except to note that he, for patriotic reasons, 
helped to pass the Education Bill of 1850. He always 
supported papal rights while he had a voice in French 
destinies. Thiers was largely inspired by his early patron 
Talleyrand ; he was as honest about the Sonderbund 
dispute as Lord Palmerston was shifty. It was to his 
credit that he suffered arrest and exile for a few months 
in 1851-52; and after that he devoted himself to bis fine 
prose epic of the Consulate and First Empire. A fuller 
experience of government and of foreign relations raised it 
to a higher level than his history of the Revolution. An 
enthusiasm for his subject, always tempered by good sense, 
gives both its style and well-arranged matter extraordinary 
interest. The marvellous achievements of a new society at 
war with out-worn traditions, and led by the greatest of Con- 
dottieri, can never fail to interest. In its seventh volume and 
in the preface to the twelfth, the narrative of Thiers rises to 
the height of his theme. If he did not “shut his eyes and see 
statues,” he sets in admirable language all the materials we 
need for faithful judgment. If he was criticised for mention- 
ing the price of tallow in one passage because it was im- 
pertinent to the Muse of History, the Muse might remind us 
that the price of tallow has a great deal to do with the desire of 








Russia for a southern port on which much European history 
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.. paged. If he is too dogmatic in military affairs to satisfy 
i: modern military mind, his account of Napoleon’s chief 
vanpaigts are still the best we have, pace the admirers of 


yarbot. 


Perhaps enthusiasm for the first Emperor made him more 
tolerant of “ Celui-ci ” during his reign of dreams shadowed 
by seoret societies ; and Thiers never let personal offence come 
in the way of his patriotism. Until 1863, however, he did not 
geek re-election, but during the Crimean and Italian wars his 
conversations with Mr. Senior show sound estimates of their 
robably disastrous consequences to France. His independ- 
ence, tact, and courage in speaking when he had but five 
deputies to support him in the Chamber, give him quite a 
jiferent value to that of the strutting Minister of 1840, who 
jovered all European funds, and made the hearts of piou- 
pious rejoice by his threats of war. In 1863, the historian of 
the first Empire realised, as none of the vain and venal 
courtiers did, that Paris might be again a prey to foreign 
armies. When the Emperor let the Duchies of Schleswig 
Holstein be transferred without a protest, Thiers realised the 
ebbing prestige of his country. Sadowa and the creation of 
Italy were but the preface to Sedan; Savoy the example of 
territorial cession. Even in January, 1870, he uttered a 
yarning which might have saved France the defeat of the 
autumn. He was supported by thirty-two members against 
tvo hundred and twelve, ina scene of violence which was a 
fitting prelude to that, in a different key, which broke out 
when disaster brought the rags and tatters of govern- 
ment to his feet, as the wisest and most capable of French 
citizens. Thiers would accept no post in the Provisional 
Council, but all the Members of it urged him to undertake a 
mission to the principal Cabinets of Europe. At seventy- 
three, facing a winter which promised to be of exceptional 
severity, the old man did not flinch from the humiliating task. 
By the last train that crossed the bridge at Creil he hurried 
to London, and was received by Lord Granville as an old friend. 
The Cabinet, however, would not intervene unless Russia was 
first to attempt the part of peacemaker, which no doubt grati- 
fied Baron Brunnow as much as it disappointed Thiers. Let 
us respect the brave old patriot who, not able to reach St. 
Petersburg directly, travelled by Cherbourg and Tours over 
the Mont Cenis. He reached Susa to hear that Italian troops 
had captured Rome. He did not pause in his journey, except 
at Vienna, to claim from Count Beust the help that he was 
said to have promised ; of course, in vain. After sixty hours 
of train, Thiers reached the Tsar. All that potentate who 
“rode on the whirlwind ” would promise, was to write to ask 
the King of Prussia that Thiers might visit the King’s head- 
quarters to treat for an armistice. Back turned the uncon- 
querable veteran to sue for reluctant approval of an armistice 
not only from the Courts of Vienna and Florence, but from 
the fragmentary Governments of Tours and Paris. Perhaps his 
hardest work was to combat the pride of Paris and the illusions 
of Gambetta. In the pastoral carriage of the Bishop of Orléans, 
Thiers arrived at Versailles, and on the way he heard of 
Bazaine’s questionable conduct at Metz. Let us admire with 
wonder his constancy and moral strength. To consult the chiefs 
in Paris he had to cross the Seine at Sévres in a small boat, while 
shells were falling fast. ‘“ Do you know what I would call the 
picturesque in history?” he remarked to the German officer 
who went with him. “The destruction of this skiff, which 
bears deliverance and peace to Paris, by a French bomb.” 
Paris was in eftervescence, and Thiers, with some risk, re- 
turned to Versailles. Every day demanded new resources of 
tact and self-reliance. Often disavowed by the people he 
laboured to save, he steadily forged through all obstacles, and 
at last secured the election of a Chamber and the cessation 
of war. All this is historical, but in the confusion and dust 
of the battle the figure of the little Provencal is hardly 
sufficiently honoured by us. He was returned for twenty- 
seven constituencies to the new Assembly, and almost unani- 
mously chosen Chief of the Executive of France, as he 
deserved to be, by right of sagacious and untiring statesman- 
ship. His was an almost impossible compromise between the 
parties who, for more or less selfish reasons, struggled for 
power over the almost inanimate country. He pursued his 
course with a tact and economy of language that was, of 
course, very generally misinterpreted. Seen in the perspective 
of twenty years, and judged by subsequent events, Thiers 


who, while perhaps still attached by theory to Constitutional 
Monarchy, allowed the country to establish the republic it 
desired. While maintaining social order, he firmly checked 
conspiracy in every quarter. To him, France was more than 
forms of government ; to save Belfort was a more pressing 
duty than to interview the pretenders to the throne. We 
do not say that Thiers was always dignified, or always 
a hero, or perhaps even a gentleman; but he was a 
master in political sagacity of the less noble kind, and in 
that shrewd judgment which can make the best use of 
men and their performance, which keeps the balance steady 
between genius and mechanical labour. It required a very 
real and rare genius to observe the juste milien in steering the 
water-logged ship of France through the currents of 1871. 
“ His passionate insistance, his iron will, enabled him to carry 
his points even with the most obdurate,” writes his biographer. 
He looked after details like his hero the first Consul, that very 
different personage from the Emperor of 1812. No doubt 
Thiers was an opportunist ; a politician who watched the 
signs of the times rather than a doctrinaire, but his op- 
portunism was of a wider scope than that of the Radicals who 
have since ruled France. He allowed for inevitable reactions, 
and left a margin for the unexpectedness of men and of events. 
He was in his later life Liberal, to the extent of protecting 
liberty when necessary by extremely Conservative action. 

France may be proud of her bourgeois, who so nobly repre- 
sented some essentially French qualities which we in England 
do not sufficiently recognise—reasonableness of intelligence, 
prudence, and tenacity of purpose with indefatigable working 
power. He could say in his last speech with truth: “I donot 
fear for my memory, for I shall not be tried before the 
tribunal of parties; before them I should be found wanting. 
But I shall not be condemned at the bar of history, and to 
that tribunal I appeal.” After he had resigned the Presidency, 
he spent four years in scholarly retirement among the objects 
of art which made his house a museum. His pen was not 
idle, and he finished a book on scientific philosophy; but it 
was his last pamphlet, a summary of the principles which had 
guided his life, which became a primer of Liberalism for his 
party. He did not live to see it printed, for death touched 
him, pen in hand, and in September, 1877, he ended his eighty 
years of more than common labour. Perhaps the tribute 
paid to him by the Chamber on the day of its dissolution four 
months before had shaken his health. Marshal MacMahon’s 
Minister of the Interior having claimed for his Government 
the final liberation of France, an immense majority of the 
Members rose and stretched their hands towards Theirs, 
and, with a shout, proclaimed his sole right to the name 
of Liberator. There was but one sentiment in Paris, and its 
people gave their petit bourgeois a splendid funeral. Was he 
the last of great Frenchmen, we regretfully ask. It does not 
indeed seem that modern France has kept up the brilliant 
race born just after the first Revolution; but who can tell 
what reputations are yet to be made ?—not, we trust, by 
disaster similar to that in which the Minister of Louis 
Philippe, so disliked by us at one time, proved a civic merit, 
and even a heroism, which entitles him to the enduring 
honour not only of France, but of all Europe. 





THE ISLAND OF FANTASY 
TuHE Island of Fantasy is a very original romance concerning 
a volcanic island in the Greek archipelago; but it would 
have been even better as a story if it had been condensed 
into two volumes, instead of expanded into three. The first 
volume is all prologue, and rather hangs fire. Even in the 
second and third there is a good deal of digression,—not un- 
pleasant digression, but still digression, which detracts from 
the-coherence of the story. Mr. Fergus Hume has no great 
power of conceiving and delineating character. For the most 
part his characters are all “ common form,”—vague sketches 
from abstract types. But he has two great qualifications for 
aromancer. He can invent a really thrilling plot, and he has 
the power of embellishing his story with a very graceful and 
poetical fancy. The third volume of this story is as interest- 
ing as any romance we remember ; but what, after all, attracts 
us even more than the story is the series of short poems 
which Mr. Hume prefixes to the various chapters, as well 
as the songs with which he intersperses the course of 





* The Island of Fantasy: a Romance. By Fergus Hume. 3 vols. London: 


Griffith, Farran, and Co. 
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his narrative. These short poems have almost all of them 
an ease, an airy grace, a melody, and sometimes even a touch 
of passion, which lift the novel-reader into an atmosphere 
decidedly more exalted than that of mereromance. Take, for 
example, as illustrating not indeed the passion, but the grace 
with which Mr. Fergus Hume can write, these lines prefixed 
to a chapter in which an English adventurer protests against 
the drift of the proverb that “a rolling stone gathers no 
moss ” :— 


“In olden days folks mostly stayed at home, 
Nor e’er in quest of unknown lands departed, 
And tho’ some ne’er-do-weels at times would roam, 
They came back poorer than the day they started : 
From which disastrous lives there comes alone 
That foolish proverb of a rolling stone. 


If such advice in earnest we obeyed, 
Its narrow views would certainly benumb us ; 
The progress of the world would be delayed, 
For lack of Marco Polo and Columbus ! 
They tore aside the veil which hid our eyes, 
And showed us unknown worlds and unknown skies. 
So now that proverb trite is obsolete ; 
Our enterprise has made far lands alluring, 
And north and south our fellow-men we meet, 
With Cook and Gaze in restless parties touring. 
A rolling stone gains something for its loss, 
And polish is more valuable than moss.” 
Well, that is of the nature of vers de société, and not a bad 
example of its species. But that is an example not of the 
best, but of the slightest verse which this volume contains, 
We may take another of the same type, which has more humour 
and even more vivacity, entitled “Sub Rosa :”— 
“ Secrets absurd 
Leading to woes, 
Only are heard 
Under the rose. 
Maidens refuse, 
Lovers propose, 
Just as they choose, 
Under the rose. 
How scandals spread 
Nobody knows, 
For they are said 
Under the rose.” 


But, as we have said, this is not the highest type of Mr. Fergus 
Hume’s poetry. Take this on the subject of “ Venus 
Urania,” which, excepting only the very defective second line 
of the second verse (indeed, as it stands, it seems to be either 
quite without grammar, or almost without meaning), is really a 
charming little lyric :— 
“To rose-red sky, from rose-red sea, 
At rose-red dawn she came, 
A fiery rose of earth to be, 
And light the dark with flame ; 
Then earth and sky triumphantly 
Rang loud with man’s acclaim. 
A rose art thou, O goddess fair, 
And bloom as men aspire,— 
Red rose to those whom passions snare, 
White rose to chaste desire ; 
Yet red rose wanes with pale despair, 
And white rose burns as fire.” 
We presume that “ And bloom as men aspire” is meant for 
“ And bloomest as men aspire,’—i.e., Thou bloomest in higher 
beauty to him who looks higher, than to him who looks lower, 
—but if that be the drift, besides the grammatical looseness 
of thou “bloom” instead of thou “ bloomest,” this line is 
altogether poorly expressed. However, the remainder is very 
beautiful, and the lyric passion of the close truly poetical, and 
expresses very happily the drift of the contrast between the 
passion of the hero and the passion of his rival. How powerfully 
and picturesquely Mr. Hume can write even in prose when he 
cares to use to the full his happy faculty for interpreting musical 
expression, the following sketch of the effect of one of Dvorak’s 
dances, will show,— 

«Still, some of the advanced school of music’s efforts are de- 
lightful. This dance of Dvorak’s, for instance.’ Bringing down 
his hands on the keys with a crash, he played one of those weird 
gipsy dances of the Bohemian musician, which thrill the listener 
with their wild capriciousness, and conjure up pictures of a mode 
of life quite alien to our prosaic respectability. That strange 
chord resounds loudly through the room, and at once we see the 
wild horses flying across the illimitable grey plain, and hear the 
fierce voices of their gipsy riders pealing up to the sombre sky of 
midnight. That rapid medley of sounds, and lo! the fires burn 
redly under the trees, while round them bound tawny women 
with flashing eyes, tossing their arms and clashing their 


cards, love in the stars, and the muttered propheci : 
hags, terrified at the omen of flying bat, at shrisking ‘apatite 
Another whirl of glittering notes scatter themselves thew t-bind, 
air, crash, crash, crash, chord upon chord sounds florea the 
intervals of sparkling chromatic runs like the falling of } with 
spray, and then one final chord, bringing the red of the roken 
the chill winds of morning, and the uprising of the cheerful on 
Mr. Hume’s really greatest power is seen in that passage ye 
has a very delicate ear for rhythm and musical expressi ; 
i van OE . ‘ x 10n of 
the lighter kind, and this it is which gives to his Island 
Fantasy so truly fanciful, and yet interesting, an effect f 
f : : : ~ His 
ancy is not cold, and his feeling shows plenty of 
z ear 7% Day 
and iridescence. We will give our readers a specimen of on 
more of his little lyrics, which will show that he can ae 
into national feeling as keenly as he can enter into pended 
feeling :— 
“UNDER THE UNION JACK. 
The Cross of St. Andrew, the cross of St, George 
Are blent in the folds which are flung to the air, ‘ 
And proud floats the flag at the head of the gorge 
Proclaiming the presence of Englishmen there,” 
Red tint for the blood which is shed by the brave, 
White, symbol of honour no cowardice taints, 
With blue as a sign of the circling wave, 
And crosses that witness our faith and our saints, 
It streams o’er the battle, forbidding retreat, 
Reminding us ever of Albion’s name ; 
Brave banner of England, unsoiled by defeat, 
The token of victory, valour, and fame. 
Shot-ragged with bullets on numberless plains, 
Its folds with the hearts’ blood of Englishmen red, 
Unbeaten, undaunted it ever remains, 
A sign for the living, a shroud for the dead.” 

On the whole, we think Mr. Hume succeeds best with q 
poetical subject, and should avoid any attempt to aim 
at dialogue and dramatic representation. He can construct 
a very good plot, and he can diversify it with all the happier 
moods of a lively fancy. He succeeds better in romance than 
in the modern sensational novel, for romance gives plenty of 
room to his playful and kaleidoscopic fancy, and in the 
delineation of character he is certainly not strong. Buthe 
should avoid long digressions, which weaken the effects of his 
story, and he should make his chapters more absolutely the 
developments of his lively and charming mottoes for them, 
instead of wandering off into elaborate disquisitions. The Island 
of Fantasy is probably his best book. But it would have been 
even better in a more compressed form. 





MEDLAVAL SCOTLAND.* 
THE late Under-Secretary for Scotland has long enjoyed 
a solid reputation as one of the best informed and 
least Dryasdustish of Scottish antiquarians, and his new 
volume, which has the great merits of being comparatively 
small, and of not being loaded with learning, is calculated to 
add to that reputation. Its title is somewhat of a misnomer. 
Mr. Cochran-Patrick certainly uses the word “ medieval” in 
its most comprehensive sense ; at all events, it is news to find 
the seventeenth century alluded to as if it were included in 
the Middle Ages. On the whole, Mr. Cochran-Patrick would 
have described his volume more accurately, though less 
neatly, had he given it the title of “The Evolution of 
Scottish Agriculture, Manufactures, Taxation, and Commerce.” 
At the same time, the most interesting period, sociologically 
speaking, in Scotch history is undoubtedly the medisval one, 
strictly so called. The late Dr. Hill Burton and Mr. Robert- 
son—the services of the latter to Scotch history are only now 
being quite understood—have, indeed, effectually destroyed 
the old superstition that the agricultural and commercial 
prosperity of Scotland dates from the War of Independence. 
In many respects the successful conclusion of that war was an 
unmixed misfortune. It threw back Scotland as a country— 
though not as a nation—for at least a couple of centuries; 
and, indeed, it was not till the Union that its true revival 
began. The best authority on the early prosperity of Scot- 
land, however, is now universally acknowledged to be the 
documents preserved in the Public Record Office, London, 
recently calendared by Mr. Joseph Bain, and published by 
authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, under 
the direction of the Deputy-Clerk Register of Scotland. They 
certainly confirm the opinion which is gathered from the old 











bad eae ae a 
* Medixval Scotland: Chapters on Agriculture, Manufactures, Taxation, 
Revenue, Trade, Commerce, Weights and Measures, By R. W. Cochran-Patrick. 
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ry chronicles, that the union of the four inde- 
_ eng into which Scotland was divided into a 
‘acle Kingdom was followed by a lengthened period of 
= sty, It is a little odd, as well as interesting, to find that 
prosperity.“ ¢ : 6 Baakeod a 
in 1205 “a writ 1s noted from the King o ngland command. 
; » W. de Wrotham and G. de Litsey forthwith to deliver up 
poet restore two Scottish ships, taken at Sandwich, laden with 
vrerchandise, which the merchants could show was their own.” 
Other equally good illustrations of the same interesting fact 
are offered by these Records. Thus, in 1214, the Bailiffs of 
the Port of Southampton were commanded to deliver up all 
merchant vessels, including those of the King of Scotland, 
and “let them freely depart.” Similar orders were given to the 
Bailiffs of Lynn and the Sheriff of Norfolk. Inthe same year, 
which was exactly a century before the battle of Bannockburn, 
the King of England ordered the Justiciar of Ireland to “allow 
the men of Alan of Galloway to come to Ireland and return 
with the ship which the said Alan had taken at Kirkeudbright 
and to allow him to have his merchandise in that ship.” Mr. 
Cochran-Patrick alludes to the prosperity of the sometime 
Scotch port of Berwick during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and illustrates it by the old but probably mythical 
story of the merchant known as Cnut the Opulent, who 
was able to fit out fourteen ships for the rescue of his 
wife, carried off by Orkney pirates. But so far as we 
have observed, he does not refer to the statement that, 
during the reign of Alexander III., the customs of Berwick 
were farmed for a sum amounting to more than a quarter 
of the whole revenue of England from similar sources. 
This reign, which lasted from 1249 to 1285, indicates the 
high-water mark of the prosperity of Scotland as an inde- 
pendent Kingdom. It does not come within the scope of 
Mr. Cochran-Patrick’s book to dwell on the character and 
results of the War of Independence, otherwise he might well 
have quoted the capable Scotch historical critic who has re- 
minded his countrymen that “the victors of Sempach gained 
for their country a more enduring liberty than the victors 
of Bannockburn; and in a later generation, the triumphs of 
Granson and Morat accomplished the overthrow of the power 
of Burgundy, and raised Switzerland to a conspicuous place 
ia Europe. The Scottish patriots secured for their country only 
a protracted struggle; and so far as they brought her into 
European politics at all, they made her little more than an 
outlying battlefield between France and England.” Mr. 
Cochran-Patrick’s pages would have been a good deal 
brighter than they are had not the War of Independence— 
regarding which even the Scotch Parliament could only write 
to the Pope, ‘‘ Not for glory, riches, or honours did we fight, 
but for liberty alone, which no good man abandons but with 
his life”—prevented Scotland from sharing even in the 
material splendours of. Continental medievalism. 


But, if Mr. Cochran-Patrick does not confine himself to his 
subject in the strict historical sense, he atones for this fault 
by the variety and abundance of the information he supplies, 
especially on the growth of Scotch agriculture and manufac- 
tures. He has for the first time given to the general public 
—although he has not positively unearthed—a record which 
throws a remarkable amount of light on agricultural life in 
Scotland during the seventeenth century. This is the 
Corshill Baron Court Book, the record of which began 
prior to 1590, and continues down to 1719. The earlier 
portion, however, has been lost, and the existing roll 
begins in 1666. The Court was composed of the Laird of 
the Barony of Corshill, in Stewarton parish, Ayrshire, the 





whole tenants and feuars lawfully summoned, the “ Bailie,” 
appointed by the Baron (who presided as judge), the “ Baron 
Officer,” and the “Dempster,” who pronounced the “doom” | 
of the Court. The Officer was appointed by the Baron, “ with 

consent of the tennentis of the ground.” The Laird and the 

Bailie, “ with consent of the ground,” appointed also certain 

Fersons as “ birleymen,” whose duty was to keep good neigh- | 
bourhood, and solve disputes referred to them. The Court, | 
in certain cases, also fixed on two “honest men,” to whose | 
judgment disputants agreed to defer. Tenants who were | 
absent were fined for their contumacy. Most of the cases | 
dealt with belonged to the every-day life of an agricultural | 
community. Thus, sub-tenants who had taken pasturage from | 
the tenants sometimes refused to pay the “ grass maill,” and | 
were brought up and ordered to pay. The Baron Court | 
seems to have further discharged many of the duties of the | 


| enough. 
four hundred pages with an average of ten puns toa page, 
the reader is likely to suffer from an indigestion. 
an essential part of a plum-cake; but a cake that is all plums 
lies rather heavily on the person who eats it. 



























































School Boards of the present, and of the Kirk Sessions 
of the immediate past. Thus, it imposed as a school-rate 
22s. out of every £100 Scots of valuation, and in one case 
compelled the payment of arrears of school fees. “ Flyting ” 
women who annoyed their neighbours were brought up and 
dealt with. The shoemaker of Stewarton, for reviling Sir 
David Cunningham “at ane very heigh rate, and calling him 
names, with many grievous oaths and sic like,” was fined £20. 
Yet, in spite of Courts of this kind, cultivation north of the 
Tweed was in a miserable condition, and in medieval Scotland 
—in Mr. Cochran-Patrick’s sense—it was “casual ” industries, 
such as fisheries, that flourished most. Thus, David I. gave 
to the Abbey of Holyrood a right to have one draw of a net 
for salmon; and by a law of the time of William I., the mid- 
streams of all salmon rivers were to be free for the length of 
a three-year-old pig,—‘ rather,” as Mr. Cochran-Patrick 
somewhat simply puts it, “a curious standard of measure- 
ment.” The history of Scotch manufactures is interesting, 
chiefly because of the desperate efforts made almost from 
the earliest historic times—certainly from the time of 
William I.—by a poor but energetic people to establish in- 
dustries of this kind. Almost the moment that manufactures 
were placed on a rational basis, trades were incorporated, and 
in the wake of incorporation there came, of course, trade- 
unionism, with protection and exclusive dealing. As late as 
1609, cloth-workers from Flanders had to be protected from 
the molestation not only of their Scotch fellow-craftsmen in 
Edinburgh, but of the Magistrates of that city. Innumerable 
evidences of the positively enormous strides which have been 
made by Scotland since the Union are supplied by Mr. 
Cochran-Patrick. We shall only give one more. Any one 
who knows what the trade of the Clyde is to-day will hardly 
believe that in 1656 Glasgow possessed only 12 vessels, of which 
no fewer than three were each of 150 tons burden, being 
apparently the largest vessels owned in Scotland at the time. 





PUNS AND PARODIES.* 


UnpeEr the heading of Some Old Friends, Mr. Burnand has 
collected together certain parodies of well-known authors 
with which he once amused the readers of Punch. The jokes 
are certainly old friends; and because they are old friends, we 
think, to borrow Mr. Burnand’s own form of expression, he 
would have done better not to cut them. When these parodies 
first appeared, the works that they travestied were fresh in 
the mind of the public. “ Ouida’s” novels, with their luxuriant 
extravagance of diction and brilliant misquotations and red 
covers, were the chief attractions of the railway-bookstall ; 
and Mr. Burnand’s “Strapmore ” was hailed with delight by 
those of the reading public to whom the success of the original 
Strathmore was a source of bewildered irritation. A ponderous 
translation of Victor Hugo’s Ninety-Three that appeared in 
one of the weekly papers fully justified the appearance of 
“ One-and-Three” in the pages of Punch. “ Injyable Injia” 
and “ Across the Keep-it-Dark Continent ’’ followed close upon 
the account of the Prince of Wales’s Indian tour, and the pro- 
duction of Mr. Stanley’s African travels. With the memory 
of those works fresh in one’s mind, it was easy enough to 
laugh at Mr. Burnand’s conceits. To-day laughing is not so 
easy a matter, for it must be confessed that the parodies owed 
much to their timely appearance. In the first place, they are 
far too long. In their original form, when they appeared 
chapter by chapter in the weekly issue of Punch, their length 
was of little consequence, as the reader had not time to be 
bored by the short instalments. In their present form, the 
parodies almost rival in length the works that they travesty. 
In the second place, a great deal of their fun depended upon 
topical allusions to recent events of the day; and now that 
these events have been forgotten, the fun has departed also. 
And lastly, they suffer terribly from a plethora of puns. Mr. 
Burnand’s puns are generally good, and sometimes very good, 
but they are really too plentiful. An occasional pun, if it 
fell naturally and spontaneously, would have been welcome 
Bat when it comes to be a question of a volume of 


Plums are 





Mr. Burnand is not a good parodist ; there is in all his work 


* Some Old Friends. 
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a great deal too much of Mr. Burnand, and too little of the 
author whom he parodies. A good parody seems so much the 
work of the original author, that were it not for the occasional 
exaggeration of that author’s style, it might almost pass 
muster as a genuine production. Take, for example, the 
Rejected Addresses, perhaps the best parodies in the English 
language, and contrast the method of the brothers Smith with 
that employed by Mr.Burnand. Or, as perhaps that is rather 
an unfair comparison, let us take a more modern parodist, who, 
by-the-way, in one case has gone over the same field as Mr. Bur- 
nand. It would have been impossible for any one to have guessed 
that Mr. Bret Harte’s parody of Victor Hugo was written by 
Mr. Bret Harte. Now, it would have been equally impossible 
to have fancied that “ One-and-Three,” in the volume that now 
lies before us, was written by anybody but Mr. Burnand. His 
identity is revealed upon every page. We know that it is in- 
tended for a parody of Victor Hugo’s book ; but it is only 
from the similarity in its title, and in its most salient tricks 
of style and construction, that we occasionally recognise the 
original. Ina great many pages, sometimes in a whole 
chapter, there is no semblance, no touch whatever, of the 
French author. It is pure “Burnand.” Mr. Bret Harte gives 
us in some few short chapters an extraordinary summing- 
up of Victor Hugo’s own philosophy, carried to its wildest 
and most absurd conclusions, written in language which, 
however extravagant, is never anything but the language of 
Victor Hugo himself,—not a single line that does not bear 
the caricatured stamp of the great French novelist, and not a 
single incident, thought, or expression that has not some 
connection with his own works. There is no trace of Mr. 
Bret Harte himself in the caricature. Even when he is most 
extravagant in his burlesque, as, for instance, in his inimitable 
travesty of Jane Eyre, he never forgets his original author, 
and his wildest incidents and phrases are all colourable 
imitations of Miss Bronté’s peculiarities of style and imagina- 
tion. He goes deep into the matter of the work which he 


parodies, and it is not only the superficial peculiarities of style |: 


and construction that he reproduces for our amusement. Mr. 
Burnand does not trouble himself with overmuch study of 
his victims. “ Ouida,” Anthony Trollope, and Victor Hugo, all 
resemble each other in his hands, and all resemble Mr. 
Burnand. Perhaps the best of the parodies is that of 
“Strapmore,” where “Ouida,” who lends herself rather easily 
to travesty, is sometimes very happily copied. One passage, 
which shows Mr. Burnand at his best and at his worst, is 
sufficient for quotation. The heroine, Itti Duffa, is in search 
of her lost lover, a search which she conducts very much after 
the aimless fashion affected by “ Ouida’s” own heroines :— 
“The great theatres attracted her. She entered and looked at 
them. She went to pieces, one after another. Then she gathered 
herself slowly up, and, taking a little ripe autumnal fruit from 
a boy’s basket, she ate it thankfully.—She did not know the boy, 
nor he her. So he gave her into custody. Then an old gentle- 
man, on a bench, heard her story: but she could not prevail. 
Their hearts were hard, and they could not comprehend this poor, 
lonely, destitute Itti Duffa—Then she told the old man on the 
bench of the Fauns in the water, and the Nymphs, and how the 
sweet flowers were her godmothers.—These last words of hers 
impressed him, and he questioned her further. Then she told 
him of the old Gods that were not dead, of Jingo, of Jimini, of 
the mighty Mars, and of the old Parrs she had never known, but 
only heard of.—Then the Magistrate pitied her—She complained 
of a cold in her head. The kind Magistrate explained to her, 
that this was in consequence of there being a tile off somewhere, 
so that the draught got in—‘ We are all tiled here,’ he added, 
and kept her secret.—Then they put her in the right way for 
Colney Thatch.—They told her smilingly, ‘Thatch your way !’— 
She had been off her head, she was now on her feet.” 
And so on for a great many more chapters than one cares to 
read. The imitation of the original author is not particularly 
brilliant, the fooling is far from excellent, and the puns are 
execrable. A few pages of this kind of stuff would be 
amusing; a hundred pages of it are intolerable. The fact 
is, that Mr. Burnand is too consciously and too consistently 
funny; he has set himself the task of making a pun at 
regular intervals, and he does so whether the pun suggests 
itself or not. The forced pun that is palpably artificial and 
made to order, is more provocative of groans than laughter. 
However frequent the puns with which Tom Hood seasoned 
his poems, they always seemed to flow from him as freely as 
the verse, and to fit in as obviously as the feet of the metre. 
Possibly they were produced by the most unnatural and pain- 
ful struggling, but the art and the struggle were so well 


themselves in the most natural sequence. It is oth 
wise with our parodist, whose elaborate labour is oan 
fully apparent. Take, for instance, a passage from “The 
Beadle,” a parody of Anthony Trollope’s novels .—« Yet 
it was known to every one that Mr. Arable fasted and 
that the consequence of this fasting was that, losin 
flesh daily, he became thinner and thinner, and it was oliel 
to all that he was leaning towards Rome. This leaning wag 
specially remarkable when he came to Lent.” It is Possible 
to indulge in a rather ghostly smile at this kind of thing ; but 
the grimace is almost as far-fetched and as painful ag its 
cause. Mr. Burnand was more happy when he wrote .— 
“There was a dead pause in the room. How long it had been 
there it was impossible to say, for it was only at this minnte 
that the three became aware of it. And the Bishop sniffed 
uncomfortably, as though there were something wrong with 
the drainage.” The joke, although rather a nasty One, ig 
sufficiently spontaneous to make one laugh. 

The most tiresome of the collection are the parodies, “ Acrogs 
the Keep-it-Dark Continent ” and “ Injyable Injia,” in which 
there is little or no humour, and where the fun is very 
far to seek. The same joke does service again and again, and 
the same funny device of making foreign names out of English 
words meets one on nearly every page. But Mr. Burnand, 
we imagine, would hardly claim to be a humourist. Ag q 
juggler with words, his tricks are often very clever, and 
show much natural aptitude for the exercise upon his 
part, besides much painstaking practice. But in the long. 
run, such juggling exhibitions are terribly tedious. When 
we suggested that Mr. Burnand was no humourist, we had 
forgotten that he was the author of Happy Thoughts. We 
withdraw that expression, but we may still express our regret 
that he has had the idea of collecting these parodies, which 
have served their turn in Punch, and were now best for. 
gotten. His last publication cannot be numbered among his 
happy thoughts. 





MR. TRAILL’S FABLES AND FANTASIES.* 


Tuts volume is fairly divided between the story which givesit 
its name, for a first part, and a second part consisting of the 
traditional republications. It seems at first sight a bold thing 
for a contemporary to issue his own writings as part of so 
Alexandrian a collection as “ The Whitefriars Library of Wit 
and Humonr;” but nowadays, nobody counts for much unless 
he does act boldly, and label himself under some distinctive 
heading or another. Mr. Traill has a better right than most 
to treat himself as a humorist, as it is, we believe, in that 
line that he has sedulously courted success, unlike Mr. James 
Payn of older date, who tried, first grave poetry, and then 
fiction of the mystic plot, and finally posed for humour by 
choice, as, on the whole, the best road to favour. No doubt 
he was right, in dealing with such a very odd public in those 
matters as our old friends the British, whose views of humour 
vary sostartlingly. Weourselves are frankly of the bewildered 
in such matters, and, ever since our study in these columns of 
the American Mother Goose, about which Mr. Lang’s letter 
leaves us wondering more than ever where the point of the 
whole matter can lie, have looked askance at the army of re- 
publications and reprints, as if some dangerous torpedo of jest 
or jibe lay perdu under the most serious surface. Therefore 
are we the more thankful for the book which frankly announces 
its own wit, and claims to be dealt with as such, and such only. 
Mr. Traill’s work is essentially of the quiet kind. It makes 
no appeal to Laughter holding both his sides,—content to 
rouse us to a sympathetic smile, like that appearing on the 
author’s pleasant face, which, after another fashion of the 
time, is introduced to us upon the frontispiece. Number 
Twenty isa synonym for the twentieth century, to whom we 
are introduced upon the death of “Old Seekleham,” upon 
December 31st, 1900, as a baby with a singularly aged face. 
As Mr. Traill is nothing if not classical, and little Vicesimus 
fon is the name bestowed upon his child, it needs no divina- 
tion to translate “ Seekleham ” in “ Szculum;” while we follow 
out his introductory interview with the tall, spare figure which 
appears with a full voice by his death-bed, and announces 
himself as Time, many times as old as Seekleham himself, and 
carrying—we are rather sorry to find—a scythe at his back, 
a wallet at his back, and an hour-glass in his hand. We 








concealed, that they always seemed to have suggested 





* Number Twenty: Fables and Fantasies. By H. D. Traill, From “The 
Whitefriars Library of Wit and Humour,’ London: Henry and Co. 
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should have been glad if Mr. Traill could have dispensed 

with these traditional properties of this same actor of the 

old school, and given us some new notions of his cos- 

tume,—something like Mr. Herkomer’s moon or M. Maurel’s 
notes. But Time was never to be tampered with, and the 
roperties are perhaps introduced to enable Seekleham to 
have an irreverent laugh at them, to infer from the scythe 
that the mowing-machine has been a misdirected invention, 
and to mistake the hour-glass for a new egg-timer. The text 
of the whole story, to make our account short, is a gentle 
Jangh, which has all our sympathies, at the overmastering 
claims of Science. Old Seekleham is desperately weary, and 
wants to go. He had been a pugnacious boy; had had a 
desperate “ mill” at fifteen; had then turned successful 
trader, and ended by being such a brilliant scientific in- 
yestigator, that he was fairly sick of it. He grumbled at 
the magnitude of his wealth, and he esteemed his inventive- 
ness lightly. “Of his science he was wont to remark, with 
what he intended for irony, that it had revealed to him 
almost everything except what he most wanted to discover, 
and what alone he cared to know. To that he was no nearer, 
he would add with bitterness, than the most remote of his 
ancestors.” 

The dialogue between Time and the dying Century embodies 

reflections like these, and gives us a glimpse at Mr. Traill’s 
individual tastes and sympathies in men. The wallet is 
branded with the name “ Oblivion,” and Time proceeds to pitch 
indiscriminately into his sack a whole number of favourite 
busts from Seekleham’s collection of worthies. Distinguished 
statesmen and poets disappear ; while one alone is transferred 
from the ante-chamber to the Hall of Eternity, where figure 
those whose places among the immortals are assured—and that 
the only figure of all the later part of the century. Wepresume 
from the context the happy exception to be Tennyson, who 
receives Scott and Byron for immortal company, for we do not 
argue Mr. Traill to be a Wcrdsworthian. Carlyle and Darwin 
are among those set aside for a suspended judgment, and the 
latter is made the occasion for a lecture to Seekleham on the 
invention of the word “scientist.” The dying man feebly 
sympathises on the ground of the indignities which he has 
suffered at those gentlemen’s hands, and wonders at the 
devastation among his favourites, even more than amongst 
those whom he had himself regarded as a passing fashion. 
Politicians and preachers and pill-makers are the three 
classes that suffer most; while Mr. Traill’s favourite 
exception will hardly be guessed. He claims exemption 
from the wallet mainly for the singers, as those in whose 
art “imposture is the most difficult.” Weshould have thought 
the very reverse of this, as the singer’s art is merely production 
of the invention of others. And we can quote, in confirma- 
tion of our view, a Florentine coachman, who, on a drive from 
Fiesole, could tell us all about the famous tenants of the villas 
round, who knew all about the Medici and all about Galileo 
and Dante, and, among the moderns, all about Gino Capponi, 
bat who, when we asked if he could point out the villa of 
Grisi and Mario, simply wondered who they were. He had 
never heard of them. Like the actor’s, the singer’s is surely 
a rather brief, if very attractive day. But we give Mr. Traill’s 
view of the immortality of fame as it is, only wondering that, 
after what he says otherwise about them, he does not specify 
the inventors as Time’s chief “haul.” We should add, by- 
the-bye, that our Florentine, who was of exceptional intelli- 
gence, seemed to know by heart all the stories and localities 
of the principal crowned heads; and we fear that their 
omission is a specimen on Mr. Traill’s part rather of what 
should than of what can be. The immortality of the principal 
Sovereigns of this or of any period, Napoleonic or otherwise, 
is, we imagine, practically secure. 

We have said enough to show what is the tone of Mr. Traill’s 
musings, and are content to refer our readers to the conversa- 
tions of Time with Seekleham and Vicesimus for the details 
of the view. It is, no doubt, rather hard upon Time to be 
informed by the dying man that he is only a form of the sub- 
jective consciousness; but his revenge is a little terrible :-— 
“*Why,’ says Seekleham; ‘Kant, before I was born——.’ 
‘Yes; and cant till the day of your death, apparently,’ inter- 
rupted Time, with an impatience which bordered on the dis- 
courteous.” Father Time must certainly be a little more 
than out-of-joint when he descends to such a pun as that, 
upon any provocation. But the word “Seekleham ” is, perhaps, 
a little too suggestive of this form of verbal humour. 





When we turn to the first murmurings of the new century, 
“almost as old-looking as the departed,” with a meditative 
and weary look and an expression of profound melancholy, 
we find him taking up his predecessor’s tone with some 
ingenuity. He will be content with a scientific exegesis 
rather than a poetic interpretation, he explains, irritating 
Time into describing him as a portentous little prig and a 
pedant in swaddling-clothes. Mr. Traill’s disgust at the 
priggishness of Science next introduces us to an up-to-date 
infant that criticises his nurse’s recitations of the old nursery- 
rhymes by mocking them with a kind of reasoned verse. The 
first stanza of our friend, the little busy bee, is thus inter- 
rupted by the baby :— 

** How doth the little bee do this ? 
hy, by an impulse blind. 
Cease then to praise good works of such 
An automatic kind.” 
On— 
“ Your little hands were never made 
To tear each other’s eyes ”— 
the critical infant is relentless,— 
“ Not made to tear! well, what of that ? 
No more, at first, were claws. 
All comes of Adaptation, fool, 
No need of Final Cause. 


*« And if we use the hands to tear, 
Just as the nose to smell, 
Ere many ages have gone by, 

They’ll do it very well.” 
“*Knows his Darwin—eh?’ said Time, with a wink at bis 
young companion. ‘ Yes. I am not sure that his applications 
of his knowledge are always quite sound,’ said Vicesimus, 
‘but that is a matter of opinion. And now, what are his 
moral sentiments like ? Is he abreast of the New Humanity ?’” 

To which the baby’s answer is in defence of vivisection as 
against hunting, as being as useful and not more cruel; and 
Vicesimus is well content with the seriousness of the infant 
as opposed to the frivolities of Time. Indeed, he objects to 
considering himself as connected with Time at all, preferring to 
look upon himself as “self-caused ; as a being who had sprung 
into existence out of an eternal primordial germ.” A kind of 
Topsy, in fact, if we may venture to suggest such a comparison 
to Mr. Traill, as sufficiently grave for his Vicesimus. Mr. 
Traill faces his duty in dealing with the prevalent taste for 
stories of mystery and adventure, after the manner of Steven- 
son and Haggard, by way of violent but necessary contrast to 
Robert Elsmere and its concomitant school, but it is not his 
fault that he can do nothing very new with the contrast. The 
law of reaction never had its way more completely than it has 
in the matter of popular reading, which, to be properly gauged, 
however, should, we think, be measured more by the enormous 
consumption of cheap and common journalism, which the 
author passes over. The circulation of the sensational evening 
paper is the true measure of the popular, if vulgar, rebellion 
against too much of science. 

Vicesimus himself learns to protest in another way. After 
he has heard of a Chair of Demonology, a Professorship of 
Spookical Research, and a Readership in Palmistry, he asks 
after Literature, to learn that it exists but in Philology. Poetry 
is treated as a disease. And the hospitals are full of poets. 
The growing Aion submits, till a beautiful vision comes to him 
in his dreams, and he falls in love with Poetry. Here follows 
a sort of poetical aphorism in which Mr. Traill is at his best, 
and where his protest against the harder teaching comes out 
naturally in the yearning of the poetic mind, ever at enmity 
with the scientific as by the law of its nature it cannot help 
being. That is the law, we take it, which explains at once 
Mr. Traill’s sympathies and the problems of the age. Some 
quaint examples of a drama remodelled up to date, as with the 
Shakespearian plays rewritten by the Realists, follow on this 
part of the theme; and Antonio’s ingenious refusal to accept 
Portia’s plea on the ground that it is pleader’s law and out of 
date, is very well contrived :— 

“ Foreclose upon my mortgaged flesh, 

Issue elegit on this realty 

Of skin and nerves, yea! on this fair demesne 

That here extended lies, awaiting writ,” 
is an instance of some very fair Shakespearian burlesque, 
which is something in the Gilbert vein. But we doubt if 
Girton will endorse the new Portia, or let 

“ Her sisters all, 


Be taught of Portia that they strive no more 
With men in the professions, least of all 
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Compete with them in practice of the law ; 

Seeing that woman, fair in all things else, 

Is never fair in play, and one engaged 

In the sharp battle of the courts, and hot 

With thirst of victory, as a general rule 

Would stoop to sharper practice than a man.” 
All this is very good fooling, but curiously recalls Mr. Gilbert’s 
parody on “ The Princess.” Somehow the popular dramatist 
has made for himself a specimen-name in satire of the kind. 
The other pieces in the volume before us are republications, 
and of the specimens in verse we can speak as good and 
stirring. “The Great Baxstairs Scandal” is an ingenious 
story of legal quips and fence; and “ Haustus Blupilius Niger,” 
Mr. Traill being so confirmed a joker in Latin words, is no bad 
name for an apothecary of the Drugger school. To those in 
search of an hour’s “ reclining from labour,” if we may emulate 
our author’s diversion, we may safely commend his book of 
Attic jest. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
THE anonymous author of The Story of a Penitent Soul is 
almost certainly young, for the courage or temerity which enters 
into rivalry with the recognised masterpiece of a man of genius 
is essentially youthful. The leading situations of Hawthorne’s 
Scarlet Letter are so rich in humour and dramatic interest 
that even the most clumsy handling could hardly deprive them 
of impressiveness, and there is a great deal in the work of the 
new writer that is the reverse of clumsy ; but that the book 
should suffer from the comparison which it inevitably suggests 
was a thing to be expected. True, the author might possibly 
have been a second Hawthorne, but had she been so (we write 
“she” without any hesitation whatever) she would never have 
borrowed a motive from the first Hawthorne: we should have 
had the old spirit embodied in a new form. The three prin- 
cipal characters in The Story of a Penitent Soul—the wife, the 
husband, and her minister-lover—are much less pictorially and 
dramatically effective than Hester Prynne, Roger Chilling- 
worth, and Arthur Dimmesdale. In Hawthorne’s romance the 
figures have a certain aloofness like that of the background of 
the past with which they so perfectly harmonise. The new 
story is a novel of the present, and the characters are seen 
through no transfiguring atmosphere of time: they are in- 
tended to be people like those with whom we are ordinarily 
familiar; and yet, as a matter of fact, they are not nearly so 
real to us as are the members of the little group in The 
Scarlet Letter. Mary Fleming, who fills the place of Hester, 
is, indeed, little more than a shadow. In the chapter near 
the close of the first volume, where she enters into the story, 
she is for the moment distinct enough; but the effect of 
distinctness is produced simply by admirable description ; and 
as soon as she begins to play her part in the little tragedy, we 
lose all imaginative hold of her personality. The husband 
who receives her confession of unfaithfulness in what she 
believes to be her dying hour, and who takes such a 
terrible vengeance upon the man who has wronged him, 
is presented in much stronger outlines; but his por- 
trait is little more than a vigorous sketch. In the much 
more elaborate presentation of the personality of the 
minister of Lynnbridge, who tells the story of his sin and 
his repentance, the author puts forth her whole strength; but 
whether the subject is worth the imagination and literary 
skill bestowed upon it, seems very doubtful. Stephen Dart is 
. one of those morbid, bysterical natures whose moods and 
actions appeal to the student of moral pathology rather than 
to the student of normal buman character. What may be 
called his “fall” is not a real fall, in any strict application of 
the metaphor: it is the wreck of a rudderless vessel which has 
simply drifted upon the rocks. His recurring reflections upon 
the doom of heredity—for he is himself the offspring of a sin 
similar to his own—have dramatic consistency and a certain 
measure of pathetic interest ; but we fail to find either moral 
or artistic value in the most veracious rendering of the oscilla- 
tions of a nature which is never for one moment in stable 
equilibrium. That The Story of a Penitent Soul is an excep- 
* (1.) The Story of a Penitent Soul: being the Private Papers of Mr. Stephen 
Dart, late Minister at Ly nbridge, in the County of Lincoln. 2 vols. London: 
R. Bentley and Son. (2.) Fan: the Story of a Young Girl’s Life. By Henry 


Harford. 3 vols. Lo:don: Chapman and Hall.—(3.) Wife, Yet No Wife: a 
Story of To-Day. By John Coleman. 3 vols. London: Henry J. Drane. 








(4.) Belhaven. By Max Beresford. 2 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett —— 
(5.) More Kin than K-nd. By B. Loftus Tottenham. 3 vols. London: Hurst 
and Blackett. ——(6.) Camellia Verbena Stepharotis, &. By Walter Besant 
London: Chatto and Windus.——(7.) From Midsummer to Martinmas: a West 
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Fan is one of those novels to which even a really compete 
TE: : nt 
as well as honest critic is likely to do either more or less than 
strict justice. It is immeasurably superior to the ayerg 
product of the circulating libraries, and yet, in spite of its 
superiority, it is disappointing. It is, in fact, 80 good that we 
are inclined to fee] irritated—perhaps unreasonably irritated 
—that itis not better. Mr. Harford’s edifice of invention jg 
by no means either a well-planned or a well-built structure 
and in several of the situations his imagination is not equal 
to the demands made upon it; but the book is interesting 
because it is not a piece of mere conventional work,—becange 
the author has studied character at first-hand, and is able 
to give the results of his study in satisfying concrete form, 
This means that Mr. Harford is, within a certain range, 
a creator, not a mere copyist; and though his creations - 
very unequal in vitality and interest, two or three of them are 
specially good. Among these two or three we do not number 
the central character. Fan promises well, but does not fulf} 
the promise. When the street-waif, who becomes first the 
protégée of the unconventional Miss Starbrow, and afterwards 
an assistant in a West-End shop, is recognised as the daughter 
of the deceased Colonel Eden, and enters upon a career of 
commonplace prosperity, she ceases to be interesting; and 
then the reader realises, perhaps for the first time, that he has 
been interested all along, less in the girl herself than in the 
experiences that life might possibly provide for her. It 
is not Fan, but Fan’s friends—Miss Starbrow, the masterful, 
impulsive woman whose moods are so incalculable, and 
Constance Churton, who has the mental equipment of a 
sceptic with the moral fervour of a saint—who make the 
book interesting; and they are characters which have 
just the kind of interest which belongs to so many people 
in real life and to so very few people in fiction. Mary 
Starbrow, for example, is a woman who, so far as certain 
externals of character are concerned, becomes known to us at 
once, but we are more than half-way through the book before 
we can feel certain that we have the key to her nature, and, 
even then, her action with regard to the suit of her repentant 
lover provides one of those surprises which our most intimate 
friends occasionally spring upon us. Morton Chance, with 
his ineffective imagination, which provides him with such an 
imposing ground-plan of life, and the lack of both the principle 
and will which would enable him to build upon it, is a more 
familiar type ; but he is studied with equal care and truth, and 
if the whole of Fan had been equal to the best parts of it, Mr. 
Harford would have written an unusually able book. As it 
stands, his first novel is a thing of general promise rather than 
of all-round performance. 
There is sufficiently rough-and-ready vigour and picturesque- 
ness in the description of the shipwreck given by Mr. Coleman 
in his opening chapter to rouse the reader’s interest, and to 
give him a comforting anticipation that Wife, Yet no Wife, is 
going to turn out a fairly satisfactory novel. The second 
chapter suggests the painful thought that hope has been 
injudiciously premature, and thence onward through the 
three volumes the book reveals itself as of grotesque melo- 
dramatic absurdity all compact. Mr. Coleman’s characters 
are so extravagantly fantastic that they might have been 
created by a writer to whom living men and women were alto- 
gether unknown; his plot is like nothing but an imperfectly 
remembered nightmare; and his style is the kind of thing 
that we thought had gone out with those romances in penny 
numbers—number two being given gratuitously to purchasers 
of number one—which some thirty years ago used to be pub- 
lished for the delectation of kitchen-maids and office-boys. One 
of the principal persons in the story is the proud possessor of 
a forehead which appears “ by sheer power of intellect to have 
forced its way through the hyacinthine locks which, during 
some embryonic period of development have overshadowed its 
severe and classic beauty ;” and his eyes are, if possible, more 
remarkable still, for “ when he concentrated his gaze upon an 
object, those lustrous orbs absolutely coruscated, emitting 
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ighted the weaker vessels.” Nor can it be said that 

hysical characteristics of this gentleman are one whit 
_ Sisaek than are the ways and words of the Duke, the 
eae the Dowager Countess, the Baronet, and all the 
heroines and villains to whom Mr. Coleman is good 
Sah to introduce us. As he treats with equal freedom 
ogi of nature, the laws of the realm, and the laws of 
English prose composition, it is not surprising that the result 
of this effort should be a novel the pervading absurdity of 
ghich can seldom have been surpassed. 

The next two novels on our list belong also to the good old 
family of melodrama. Belhaven, which is perhaps the best of 
the three, deals mainly with the misdeeds and misadventures 
of Mr. Robert Gordon, a Scottish banker of the very highest 
respectability, who murders his wife by shutting her up in a 
secret room, where she is starved to death ; appropriates to 
his own use securities which have been deposited in the bank ; 

and commits other offences which entitle him to be regarded 
asa most satisfactory villain of the gentlemanly kind. Like 
most members of his tribe, he has a way of starting and 
betraying embarrassment and making mysterious remarks 
whenever certain subjects are referred to in his presence ; and 
the wonder is that his guilt is not brought home to him 
before “Max Beresford” has reached the end of his first 
yolume, especially as he preserves the skeleton of the late Mrs. 
Gordon under his own roof, in the aforesaid secret chamber, 
where, at any moment, a very simple accident may reveal its 
presence. As it happens, the skeleton and the defalcations come 
to light together, and the novelist devises an ingenious plan by 
which one crime is made to provide a means of escape from 
the consequences of the other. The respectable Mr. Gordon 
takes a dose of curari, which produces the semblance of death ; 
and when he is prepared for burial, he is removed from his 
coffin, and the remains of his victim are carried to the grave 
at what is supposed to be his own funeral. Asa matter of 
fact, curari is a drug which produces hardly any effect what- 
ever when taken into the stomach after Mr. Gordon’s method ; 
but this is one of those details of which the minor novelist 
takes no heed. Oddly enough, the mere literary work in 
Belhaven is much better than that usually found in stories of 
this type; and the two old maids, Miss Prue and Miss 
Prissie, are such a pleasant pair as to suggest the thought 
that in pure comedy “Max Beresford” might do some 
creditable work. 

The people who justify the title, More Kin than Kind, are 
cousins and rival suitors for the hand and heart of the 
beautiful Eva Graham. Ralph Denham is the familiar model 
of all the virtues; Hugh Denham is the not less familiar 
embodiment of all the vices; and as the young lady is wise 
enough to prefer the former, the reader foresees that the 
latter will make things generally uncomfortable. His fore- 
sight is aided by the utterances of a modern Meg Merrilies, 
who sees visions and indulges in prophecies which, though 
vague in detail, indicate with sufficient clearness that trouble 
is ahead. The trouble begins when Ralph’s father, Sir 
Gilbert, dies suddenly of an attack of heart disease, brought 
on by the visit of a mysterious stranger, as it is then discovered 
that the dead man’s marriage has been celebrated three years 
after Ralph’s birth,—a discovery which beggars his good son, 
and makes his bad nephew successor to the title and estate. 
Of course Ralph, after the manner of heroes in such circum- 
stances, at once disappears, and Eva, after the manner of 
heroines, consents to provide for the comfort of her im- 
pecunious mother by marrying the objectionable Hugh. 
Then follow other complications, provided mainly by the 
stranger before-mentioned, who, knowing that Ralph is 
legitimate after all, is paid by Hugh for keeping his know- 
ledge to himself, and so on and so on. In this pleasing and 
original manner, the plot unfolds itself until it is time to 
bring the third volume to a close, when poetic justice is done 
all round, and the reader is left with the hope that the next 
novel in the library-box may prove to be something different 
from More Kin than Kind. 

Of the four stories in Mr. Besant’s new volume, Camellia 
Verbena Stephanotis, the two longer ones are much more 
satisfying than their shorter companions. The title-tale is at 
once slight and fantastic, and the imaginary continuation of 
Ibsen’s drama, “ A Doll’s House,” seems to us a rather dreary 
and unattractive embodiment of the author’s well-known vie ws 
on one branch of the great “woman question.” ‘“ The De- 


times del 





moniac ” may be objected to on the ground of unpleasantness, 
and an inherited craving for alcoholic stimulants is certainly 
a gruesome theme; but the story is unquestionably powerful, 
and there is no reason to think that Mr. Besant has ex- 
aggerated the horrors of hereditary alcoholism. Indeed, 
he has displayed commendable reticence in dealing with 
those portions of the story where an inferior artist would 
have yielded to the temptation to “pile on the agony,” 
the result being that “The Demoniac” is one of the most 
impressive of his minor performances. Still, it must be 
admitted that it is painfally hortatory rather than pleasantly 
entertaining; and we turn with relief to that brightly 
humorous fantasy, “The Doubts of Dives,” in which Mr. 
Besant utilises with charming freshness the central motive of 
Mr. Anstey’s Vice-Versd. Of course, that essentially stupid 
person, the plagiarism-hunter, is certain to make his voice 
heard; but the rule that a principle cannot be patented 
applies to literature as well as to mechanical invention, and 
Mr. Besant’s application of the principle of exchanged per- 
sonal identities is as original as it is interesting. The troubles 
of the young man who is poor and lazy, and who takes the 
place of the young man who is rich and energetic, are 
irresistibly amusing; and the whole story is conceived and 
executed in the finest vein of genuine high-comedy. 


Local colour is a capital thing in its way, but, so far as it 
is represented by peculiarities of dialect, Mr. Cuthbert Rigby 
makes a somewhat too prodigal use of it in his West Cumber- 
land idyl. The present writer, to whom the Cumbrian doric 
ig not an unknown tongue, has found From Midsummer to 
Martinmas very pleasant reading; but were he to commend it 
to his Southern friends without a word of warning, he fears 
that they might turn and rend him. Having said this, how- 
ever, it is merely fair to add that the difficult passages only 
come here and there, and if, when the reader comes to a hard 
word or phrase, he will “say Jerusalem, and pass on,” he will 
find the general drift of the book perfectly intelligible. Mr. 
Rigby has a keen eye for character, and is by no means 
lacking in humour. The sale by auction in the first chapter 
is an excellent piece of work, and the author has supplemented 
his studies in rural portraiture by a story which, though a 
little shaky in the matte: of construction, has many of the 
elements of dramatic interest. Mr. Rigby is his own illus- 
trator. and his pretty drawings adi to the pleasantness of his 
graceful Cumberland idyl. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


i 

Men of Might. Stud‘es of Great Characters. By A. C. Benson 
and H. F. W. Tatham, M.A. (Edward Arnold.)—The authors of 
these studies say that many of the lectures are little more than 
compilations ; but we imagine that, for their purpose, nothing 
better could be arranged. The papers are the picked work of 
those who knew their audience. Written for elucated boys of 
fifteen to eighteen, they are calculated to interest other hearers, 
and we can recommend the papers to those intending to give 
biographical lectures in institutes or class-rooms. Only those who 
have tried it know the mutual pleasure that can be given when 
cultivated minds share their treasures with those whose circum- 
stances have prevented them from knowing where to find the 
teachings of history, biography, and poetry, for which there is 
at present a new demand. The characters sketched in this 
volume are—Socrates, Mahomet, St. Bernard of Clairvaux, 
Girolamo Savonarola, Michael Angelo, Carlo Borromeo, Fénelon, 
John Wesley, George Washington, Henry Martyn, David Living- 
stone, General Gordon, and Father Damien. 

Jem Peterkin’s Daughter: an Antipodean Novel. By W. R. 
Churchward. 38 vols. (Sonnenschein.)—Australian novels have 
been rather numerous of late; indeed, “Rolf Boldrewood,’ 
“Tasma,” and two or three other writers seem to be establishing 
something like a school of Australian fiction, though Henry 
Kingsley’s ‘‘Geoffrey Hamlyn” still remains the only really 
memorable story of life under the Southern Cross. Mr. Church- 
ward also takes us to the South, but he breaks ground in New 
Zealand, and gives us a story in which the characters are mainly 
military, and the incidents those of conflict between the English 
and the Maoris. There is the inevitable love affair, but it is really 
quite subsidiary to the main action, which is itself slight enough; 
and the interest of the novel depends upon a group of rather 
bright character-sketches, and descriptions of New Zealand scenery 





and fighting skirmishes. The story, as a story, is very thin, and 
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the murder of Jem Peterkin, the wealthy settler, by the English 


officer Fraser, is explicable only on the hypothesis of the 


murderer’s insanity, an explanation which robs the plot even 


of the rather poor kind of interest at which such stories aim. 
Mr. Churchward’s Maoris bear rather too strong a likeness to the 
“noble red man ” of Cooper to be quite credible; but his English- 
men, with the exception of Fraser, are really lifelike, and have, 
in all probability, been studied from life. If not, the author has 
a very respectable creative gift, and his book, which is written in 
an easy, brisk style, is very readable. 

Types of the Saintly Life. By A.C. Turberville. Second edition. 
(Elliot Stock.)—This collection of studies has the same popular 
form, but, as delivered in ‘‘ Milton Church, Huddersfield,” it has 
a more hortatory bias. Here the types chosen are to illustrate 
the variety of modes in which saintliness may be shown. There 
are brief biographies of Marcus Aurelius, Francis of Assisi, 
Savonarola, John Bunyan, Elizabeth Fry, and President Garfield. 
Both these books are suitable for popular libraries, or might be 
used by teachers of any grade as materials. Of the two, of 
course, the first-named is much the more literary in form and 
advanced in character. 

The Knowledge of God, and other Sermons. By William Walsham, 
Bishop of Wakefield. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—This 
is Volume V. of an excellent series of sermons by various 
“Preachers of the Day.” The Bishop of Wakefield is a personal 
teacher rather than an eloquent preacher,—he is always well 
worth listening to, and more worth following. He has often 
spoken “plain words” very fitly, and those who know his worth 
will best appreciate his thoughts. In themselves, these sermons 
are not distinctive, but they are characteristic specimens of the 
Bishop’s utterances. 

Melmoth the Wanderer. By Charles Robert Maturin. A new 
edition, with Memoir and Bibliography. 38 vols. (Bentley.)— 
Experienced publishers ought to know their own business, but 
speaking as outsiders, we should not have thought there was 
much chance of success for a re-issue of Maturin’s wild melo- 
dramatic romance. Not that its crude sensationalism is likely to 
prove an objection,—on the contrary, it is its one element of 
popular attractiveness; but in sensationalism, as in everything 
else, the vogue constantly changes, and the fashion of half a 
century ago is neither new enough nor quite old enough to hit 
the taste of to-day. There are horrors enough in Melmoth the 
Wanderer to provide suggestions for a hundred nightmares ; but 
they are horrors which seem somehow to have lost their power to 
curdle the blood, as they curdled the blood of Thackeray and his 
schoolfellows a couple of generations ago. Still, the lurid power 
of many passages in the book is unmistakable, and there is little 
doubt that Maturin had in him a vein of real, though perhaps 
hardly sane genius ; but there is something which now-a-days seems 
altogether incomprehensible in the sentence in which Balzac classes 
together the Don Juan of Moliére, the Faust of Goethe, the Man- 
fred of Byron, and the Melmoth of Maturin, as “ grandes images 
tracées par les plus grands génies de l'Europe.” The most interest- 
ing thing in the book is the introductory memoir of Maturin, who 
was in his early days a protégé of Scott and Byron. From the former 
he received introductions and encouragement which paved the 
way to his first dramatic success, and the purse of the latter 
seems to have been opened liberally to supply his needs in times 
of financial stress. In connection with this matter, the anony- 
mous biographer has a sentence which seems to us to convey 
a gratuitously unjust imputation on a very estimable man. 
“Murray,” he says, “did not approve of Byron spending the 
proceeds of his poems on poor authors, considering that his worthy 
publisher possessed the sole right to his charity,’—a sneer 
for which nothing that we know of Murray provides any justifi- 
cation. Maturin himself was a mass of eccentricity and affecta- 
tion; but his career had strong points of interest, and the memoir 
supplies a gap in the knowledge of the present generation of 
readers. 


Last Words of Thomas Carlyle. (Longmans, Green, and Co.)— 
This volume contains “ Wotton Reinfred,” “ An Excursion (futile 
enough) to Paris,” and “ Letters” from Carlyle and his wife. It 
is one of those books which have some points of great interest 
whilst they sin against the unwritten law of publication. “ Wotton 
Reinfred” may show even young geniuses that publishers’ readers 
are sometimes right in not recommending ’prentice-works, even 
though the manuscripts are “clever.” But why publish this 


now? The “Excursion” and the “ Letters” have interest, as 
our friends’ excursions and letters have interest if we happen to 
be in the mood to hear about them; and such utterances of 
Carlyle’s are listened to by those either interested in his per- 
sonality, or in seeing how things were started or failed, or in 
picking up mere scraps of information once written for a tempo- 


enough :—“I, you see, am one of the helpable, so you had 
stick to helping me in my various needs.” In such Collogn; 
fashion the two Carlyles express bits of common experience Meg 
like the distinction between the helpless and the helpable a 
— as ie ever-present truisms. But again te 
asks,— ublish everything? Is any pu 
this re 4 —— by 
The Yorkshire Coast; and the Cleveland Hills and Dales 
John Leyland. With illustrations by Alfred Dawson an 
Speed. (Seeley and Co.)—Englishmen, said Thomas Ful 
be well acquainted with their own country before going over th, 
threshold ; and if the ordinary tourist did but know how exhaust. 
less is the interest and beauty of this island, he would not be : 
often tempted to leave it for foreign travel. Every book is ei 
welcomed that makes our home scenery and famous historical 
sites more familiar; and Mr. Leyland’s volume is written with 
judgment, good taste, and extensive knowledge. His pages are 
sufficiently attractive to please the general reader, and the 
rambler who follows in the author’s footsteps could not 
have a more instructive companion. To our thinking the 
least interesting features of the Yorkshire coast ne its 
fashionable watering-places. Filey, apart from its Brig and 
sands, has few attractions; and if Scarborough has many for 
the lovers of amusement, the lover of Nature will not be 
sorry to escape from it. The picturesque old town of Whitby 
has not lost its charm; but the new town, dedicated to 
fashion and respectability, is devoid of beauty, and has its seq. 
front spoilt by hideous iron railings which enclose the subscrip- 
tion gardens. Saltburn may be “one of the most attractive of 
Yorkshire watering-places,” but, like the towns we have men- 
tioned, it has its fashionable drawbacks, for the lower end of 
Saltburn Glen has been turned into gardens which contain 
theatre and concert-room, tennis-lawns, a band-stand, and “a 
grotto in the guise of a temple.” Happily the traveller in York- 
shire can escape very readily from these marks of civilisation and 
enjoy the chief features of its scenery, its woodland glens and 
rushing streams, and lofty, lonely moorlands; its noble hills, and 
rivers winding through rocky clefts; and its abbeys, which, 
like Rievaulx, lie in secluded nooks of pastoral loveliness, 
Mr. Leyland’s work is not a guide-book, but the tourist who 
carries it with him to the Cleveland Hills will find that it is of 
constant and friendly service. The illustrations of the volume 
add considerably to its value, and our sole regret is that they are 
not more numerous. 


From Sinner to Saint. By John Burn Bailey. (Chapman and 

Hall.)—Mr. Bailey, in the introduction to his volume of short 
biographical sketches, or “ gallery ” of converted sinners, has done 
well to explain that the terms “ Sinner” and “ Saint” are capable 
of a very wide interpretation. A calendar of the latter, which 
contains Nell Gwynne, Sir John Popham, and the Rev. William 
Dodd, may come with somewhat of a shock to his readers, while, 
considering the stamp of some of the sinners, many will regret to 
see John Bunyan catalogued among them merely as “ Blaspheming 
Tinker,” in respect to his early career. The sketches, eleven in 
number, are clearly and briefly given, and the author has avoided 
the irritating tendency, so common among those who write to 
inculcate a moral lesson, of trying to give their story a fictitious 
interest by dwelling on irrelevant details; but his book would 
have gained in dignity and refinement had he resisted the tempta- 
tion to give it a fictitious attraction by the sensational headings 
to the chapters. Readers to whom such inducements as the fol- 
lowing,—* From Highwayman to Lord Chief Justice,” “ From a 
Coal-Heaver’s Yard to a West-End Pulpit,” &c..—are held out, 
may be disappointed in the soberly and earnestly-written little 
biographies. They will be appreciated by those who take a genuine 
interest in what Mr. Bailey calls “ character-transformations,” or 
rather, in the facts of those lives in which such transformations 
have manifested themselves, for the writer has not ventured 
beyond the facts. 
Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens. (Macmillan.)—The Intro- 
duction by Charles Dickens the younger is particularly interesting 
Oliver Twist was written under great pressure. It was, indeed, 
produced concurrently with the latter part of “ Pickwick.” It had 
a great success ; so much so that, in June, 1840 (the first complete 
edition having been published in October, 1838), “ the remaining 
stock of the second edition and the copyright” was bought back 
from the publishers for £2,250. It was shamelessly pirated, one 
audacious freebooter putting on his title-page, “ Copyright secured 
by Act of Parliament.” In this respect, certainly, public morals 
or manners have improved. The editor does not solve the problem 
so often set by curious readers,—What was Fagin hanged for ? 


A Valley of Shadows. By G. Colmore. 2 vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—This a somewhat dreary story. Surely the village 
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rary purpose only. Mrs. Carlyle uses a phrase which is convenient 


which Mr. Colmore calls Sleepy Dale must have been drawn from 
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arrative of Puritan times. The strictly pious Mr. Har- 
churchwarden and grocer, could hardly in this nineteenth 

tury bave requested a lady to leave the place because her ante- 
— ats did not please him, and to have represented himself as 
_snvtk in the name of the inhabitants. Both Hargreaves and 
Anne Hatherden, have a decided look of romance 


some 2 
greaves, 


his great ally, 
about them. 

The Colonial Year-Book for 1592. By A. J. R. Trendell, C.M.G. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—This bulky compilation, of 
nearly eight hundred pages, attempts to give in narrative form 
the history and present condition of the British Colonies and 
Protectorates. It contains a mass of useful information as to 
their resources, commerce, and government; but the information 
would be much more accessible, and the volume more useful as a 
pook of reference, if the description of each Colony was divided 
into sections, and marked off by head-lines, as in such publica- 
tions as the “ Statesman’s Year-Book,” and the “ Colonial 
Office List.” The introduction to the present edition is 
written by Mr. J. Henniker Heaton, and consists of a plea 
for Imperial Penny Postage, a proposal in which, in his opinion, 
“are perchance bound up the prosperity of commerce, the happi- 
ness of countless millions, and the safety of the Empire.” The 
arguments in favour of the scheme are strongly urged in a series 
of letters written during the last two years to Lord Salisbury, 
Lord Knutsford, and Mr. Goschen. Leave not having been 
obtained to publish the replies of these Ministers, the reader is 
left to guess why this reform was not adopted by the late Govern- 
ment; but Mr. Heaton complains in his last letter that they 
had raised no definite objection to his scheme, but only mys- 
teriously “ hinted at objections raised by the Post Office authori- 
ties.” He evidently thinks that, if only these objections were 
openly declared, they could be easily met and demolished. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine Library. Edited by George Laurence 
Gomme. (Elliot Stock.)—This volume is a continuation of the 
subject of “ English Topography,” and contains the four counties 
of Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, Cornwall, and Cumberland. 


Of books of a devotional kind may be mentioned :—Beside the 
Waters of Comfort : Thoughts from Many Minds. Compiled by Agnes 
Giberne. (Seeley and Co.) The Book of the Unveiling. By the 
Author of “ Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family.” (S.P.C.K.) 
—Not “ Death’s Dark Night,” “An Hour’s Communion with the 
Dead.” By the Rev. A. Willink, M.A. (Skeffington and Son.) 
The Greek Devotions of Lancelot Andrews. Edited by Peter Gold- 
smith Medd. (S.P.C.K.) 


In the series of The Biblical Illustrator, by the Rev. Joseph S. 
Exell (Nisbet and Co.), we have “The Book of Exodus.” The 
reader will not expect a critical account of the book, but he will 
find an abundance of matter illustrative of its contents, varying, 
of course, greatly in value. Each extract is assigned, we see, to 
its author. 








Booxs Recrtvep.—Nature and Man in America. By N. S. 
Shaler. (Smith and Elder.)——The Horse: a Study in Natural 
History, by William Henry Flower, C.B. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.), dealing with the ancestors and relations, extinct and 
surviving, of the animal, and its structure ; a volume in “ Modern 
Science,” appearing under the editorship of Sir Jobn Lubbock. 
—A Cyclopedia of Nature-Teachings. With an Introduction by 
Hugh Macmillan, LL.D. (Elliot Stock.)—— Works of Werner von 
Siemens. Vol. I.: “ Scientific Papers and Addresses.” Translated 
from the second German edition. (John Murray.)——-Evolution 
and Scripture. By Arthur Holboron. (Kégan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.)——Evolution of Plant-Life. By G. Massee. (Methuen and 
Co.).——Handbook for Employers and Employed. By Almaric 
Rumsey. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—A handbook of the law 
regulating their relations.——The Scottish Poor-Laws. By Robert 
Peel Lamond. (Hodge and Co.).—A new edition, revised. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 






— ~~ 
Carnation Manual, cr 80 .......ccccsscece eetcseccceeesereeees Pe OF Sa (Cassell & Co.) 3/6 
Crommelin (M.), Mr. and Mrs, Harries, cr 8vo... ....(Hutchinzon) 6/0 
Crosse (T. F.), Sermons, 2nd series, Cr 8VO .........csscesceecceseeeeeee (Wilmshurst) 6,0 


Douglas (J.), Prince of Preachers, cr 8vo .. 


.. (Morgan & Scott) 2/6 
Eaton\(F.)’ Queer Little Princess, 4to ........ 


(Griffith & Farran) 6/0 





Rllicott (G.), A Big Mistake, cr 8VO........... s+ Jocuatidaemsent paavetuniaaabaiied (Flack) 5/0 
Gouley (J. W. S.), Diseases of Urinary Apparatus, cr 8vo ......... (Hirschfield) 7/ 

Green (A. K.), Cynthia Wakeham’s Money, 12m0 .............ceesecs000- (Putnam) 2/6 
Tewin/(T. B.), Goll BKEtOhEs, 460. ......002.sccacecsccareosavscncsessoeenncesesces (Denham) 1/6 
Lee (M. & C.), Told after Tea, roy 8V0 .....ccccccceseeeceeceeees (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 


Love Scngs of Englivh Poets, Ed. by J. H. Caine, cr 8vo ......... (Heinemann) 10/6 
Magee (W. (.), Speeches and Addresses, Cr 8VO .......ese0scsceeeeeeee-e(18bister) 7/6 
Nicholson (E M.), Bent on Conquest, 3 vols. cr 8vo .(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Peacock (F. M.), Ronald the Fusilier, cr 8v0 ......s00+ .. (Gale & Polden) 1/6 

unert’s Diamond Mines of South Africa, cr 80 .........e00000008 +...(8. Low) 2/0 










Rowe (R.), Famous British Explorers, cr 8vo....... ” (Wes. Conf. Off.) 2/6 
Watson (A.), Marquis of Carabas, 3 vols. cr 8vo. Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
Westall (W.), Ben Clough, cr 8V0..........++s000 ‘ (Ward & Downey) 6/0 


Year-Book of the Imperial Institute, roy 8V0............cseceeeeererees (J. Murray) 10,0 








LIBERTY & CO.’S; “LIBERTY” EMBROIDERED 
MUSLIN. 
WASHING For Washing ean a Embroidered 
FABRICS | Floral Designs on light-coloured grounds, 
FOR 


Cost,—Is. 6d. per yard, 31in. wide, and 
272. 6.1, per piece of 20 yards, 


SEASIDE DRESSES. 
New Patterns Post-FreEeE. 
LIBERTY and CoO., 


oc ft... 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


| 
| 
| Simple and refined. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


New Patterns Post-FREE, 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





Catalogue and Samples post-free, 


CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 


Ceylon Teas in perfection. Old-fashioned Souchong Tea. Darjeelings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate, Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
and fragrant Congous. Prices range from 1s, for sound, strong Congon, to 33. 6d. 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomparable tea. 


COUSINS AND OCO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 

6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 


Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c., in the 
best style, modern or antique. 


OUR EYES. 
Just published, FOURTEENTH EDITION. 


With New Chapters on the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight and the 
Improvement in Old Sight. 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy te Old Age. 
WITH SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT SPECTACLES. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c. 
With 70 Illustrations, Twentieth Thousand, price 1s., cloth, 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W.; and all Booksellers’, 
Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, Joun Brownie, 63 Strand, London, W.0. 


| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 


HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
S M ED L EY S | OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 
"| mies alae’ ol Rosbae emits tees 
MATLOCK. | and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


TRADE-MARK.  *PPlication to 
- DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
erin Stocco. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured, Estp, 1835, 
The next Division of Profits will be made as at Nov. 
Bonus Year, 1 89 * 20th, 1892, and all now assuring will participate, 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0. 























T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, §S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1892-93 will OPEN on MONDAY, October 3rd, 
when the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by the Right Hon, Sir Joun 
Lvussock, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S, 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £150 and £60 respectively, 
open to first-year students, will be offered for Competition. The Examination 
will be held on September 28th, 29th, and 30th, and the subjects will be Chemistry 
and Physics, with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, at the option of the 
candidates, 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several Medals, 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to students without charge. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for students entering in their second or subsequent years, also for Dental 
students and for qualified Practitioners. 

A register of approved lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a list of local medical practitioners, clergymen, and others who receive students into 
their houses, 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr, GEORGE RENDLE, G. H. MAKINS, Deaa, 
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eae COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


DEMONSTRATOR and ASSISTANT-LECTURER in BIOLOGY.—The 
Council is prepared to appoint a Demonstrator and Assistant-Lecturer in Biology, 
ata — of £120 per annum. It is necessary that Candidates should have a 
special knowledge of Botany.—Applications, together with printed copies of tes- 
timonials and references, should be sent in on or before September 20th. 


For further information apply to 


Cardiff, August 9th, 1892. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


LECTURESHIP in HISTORY and POLITICAL ECONOMY.—The Council 
is prepared to appoint a Lecturer in History and Political eae + The stipend 
of the Lecturer will be £200 per annum.—Applications, together with printed copies 
of testimonials and references, should be sent in on or before September 20th. 


For further information apply to : 
Cardiff, August 9th, 1892, IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


S* GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on SATURDAY, October Ist, when 
an Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr. R. L. Bow Les, at 4 p.m. 

The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Competition 
in October :— 

1; A Scholarship, value £145, for the Sons of Medical Men who have entered 
the School as bond-jide first-year Students during the current year. 

—— Scholarships, each of £50, open to all Students commencing their 
studies, 

3. Two Scholarships, value £85, for Students who, having been signed up for 
or previously passed the Oxford 1st M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd M.B., have 
entered the School during the current year. 

The following Exbibitions and Prizes are also open to Students :—The William 
Brown £100 Exhibition ; the Wiiliam Brown £40 Exhibition ; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32; the Brackenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32; the 
Pollock Prize in Physiology, value £18; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 
£10 10s.; the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10s. ; General Proficiency Prizes, for 
first, second, avd third year Students, of £10 10s. each; the Brodie Prize in 
Surgery; the Acland Prize in Medicine ; the Thompson Medal; and Sir Charles 
Clarke’s Prize. 

All Hospital Appointments, including the four House Physicianships and four 
House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 
the Students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor appointments are given without 
extra fees. Several paid appointments, including that of Obstetric Assistant, 
with a salary of £100 and board and lodging, are awarded yearly upon the 
recommendation of the Medical School Committee. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 

THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.D., Dean, 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 3rd. 

The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the Kingdom, and contains 
nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 9,458; out-patients, 112,092; 
accidents, 10,846. 

Surgical operations daily. Majo” operations in 1891, 1,144, 

APPOINTMENTS.—Resident Accouchevr, House-Physicians, House-Surgeons, 
&c. Forty of these appointments are nade annually. Numerous Dressers, 
Clinical Clerks, Post-Mortem Clerks, and Maternity Assistants sre appointed 
every three months. All appointmcnts are ‘ree. Ho'ders cf resident appoint- 
ments are also provided free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value 
£75 and £50, and Two Buxton Scholarships, value £30 and £20, will be offered 
for Competition at the end of September to new Students. Numerous Scholar- 
ships and Prizes are given annually. 

FEES.—120 guineas in one payment, or 130 guineas by instalments 

A reduction of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of membors of the Profession. 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, Kast London, and South-Eastern, 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. 

For further information, apply, personally or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 34 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress : Miss A. J. COOPER, 
F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of 
a High School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory Work ; 
Drawing; Class-Singing and Harmony; Needlework; and Physical Exercises. 
The new buildings are capable of dating 200 Scholars. School-Hours, 
9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Scale of Fees: Four to 
Six Guineas a term, according to age.—For Boarding-House arrangements, apply 
to the Head-Mistress.— Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary.— 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 13th.—Entrance Examination at 
the School-House on Monday, September 12th, at 10 a.m. 


3 Newhall Street, Birmingham, T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


OURNEMOUTH.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14 


years of age.—Two Resident Masters ; Governess. House stands in own 
garden, close to pines and shore, on cliff facing South. Sheltered playground ; 
good playing-field. Excellent position for delicate boys.—Mrs, MACDONELL, 
Gorse Cliff, Boecombe Chine, 























ACKWARD BOYS, or those who have failed to make 
satisfactory progress at Public Schools.—A married beneficed CLERGY- 

MAN of 20 years’ successful experience, receives SIX PUPILS under 16, 
Highest references. Situation, Sussex. Drilling, gymnasium, games, sea- 
bathing. Fees, from £60 a year.—Rev. G. R., 21 Fernlea Road, Balham, London, 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and rg he) my ares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

_ of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation, 

a adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
d King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes, 








HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life, &c. 
The College owns and Be a fine Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., Kiug’s Oollege, Oambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School dation unusually nal 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEM. 
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i, AGRICU oe COLLEGE and FARM, 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners ang FP, 

Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientifi » Lang 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, 4 tstruction 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Pr f 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRING ke, 
SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, October 11th, 1892, OPAL, 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


i ee YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.—DEp 
MENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY and ARTS.—The NINET - 
SESSION will begin on MONDAY, October 10th. The Classes RENTH 
Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in Arts, Science ann ee for 
ba — aie, Sens, Samra and Leather Tudustrieg Mate 
ries, an e Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, aud Printi i te 

= for — work. : ets ; es ae be Open 

e following Prospectuses may be had free from the Sec: ~~ 

. For Regular Day Students. sted 

2. For Occasional and Evening Students, 

3. For Medical Students. 


ee PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


The SCHOOL of ART, SCIENCE, and LITERATURE 
(LADIKS’ DIVISION). 
sis sisi ee ee 1892-93, 
ucation o: e highest class for ladies Tutorial Ins’ i + 
Lessons, and University Lectures and Classes ; the Art and Selenite corte 
of the Crystal Palace being utilised for practical education. ctions 
Faculties of Fine Arts, Letters, Music, &c. Distinguished Instructors 
There is a Junior Section, with Inclusive Fee. s 
Particulars in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace, 


The SCHOOL of PRAOTICAL ENGINEERING, 
NEXT TERM OPENS MONDAY, September 5th, 
I.—Mechanical Course. 
atm rm gg vor Section. 
-—Colonial Division.—For preliminary practical traini 
for Colonial life. 7 Pengo enna of yome nas 

Electrical Engineering, Marine, and Mining Divisions, 

Prospectus of the undersigned, in the Library, next Byzantine 0. 
Palace. : F.K. 4. SHENTON, FR Waeae™ 


Superintendent, Educational Department, 


IRENCH.—Professor ASTIE, D.D. (8 Avenue 
Lausanne), can receive TWO YOUNG MEN into his family, 


BITHE COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—NEXT TERY 
EGINS on TUESDAY, September 20th.—Applicati pectuses 
or other information to be wahenes to the HEAD. M ASTER. oa 
LDERCAR HALL, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLLS 
M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE BOYS from 
7to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c. Healthy situation, facing south ; good Cricket. 
ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on application, 


Bttuam COLLEGE KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Heap-MasTER—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 
FIRST-GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others, 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, to. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system, special wing for 
young boys. Fine site and buildings. Inspection invited. 











Davel, 














NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 2lst. 


ee HIGH-SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


PRESIDENT—LEWIS FRY, Esq. 
VicE-PRESIDENT—The VEN, the ARCHDEACON of MANCHESTER, 
HEAD-MIstRESS—Miss BURNS. 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SATURDAY, September 17th. 
Application for Admission may be made to the Seerctary, at the School; or to 
the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esgq., Fern House, Clifton Down, Bristol, 
Boarding-House: Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 











INGSGATE HOUSE, WINCHESTER.—BOYS PRE- 

PARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Scholarships gained daring the 

last two years at Winchester, Rugby, Malvern, Lancing, Felsted. Good p bas 

taken at Entrance Examinations ; no failures,—For particulars, apply to Rev. W. 
M. CLARK or C. E,. F. STANFORD, Esq. 


M DE FONTANTER, French Lecturer, Examiner to the 
e Royal Naval Medical Service, the City and Guilds of London Ins‘itntes, 
&c., devotes a few hours a week to PRIVATE PUPILS (teachers), Translation, 
style. A Resident Pupil received. Tuition by correspondence, Early applica. 
tion.—Hamilton House, 184 Sutherland Avenue, Maida Vale, W 





OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 

will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 22nd. Applications for 

prospectus to Miss HELEN G. BAYNES (late scholar of Somerville Hall, Oxford). 

—Reference kindly allowed to Mrs, Benson, Lambeth Palace; Professor Ruskin, 

— Brantwood, Coniston ; Professor Campbell, St. Andrew’s, N.B., and 
others, 


iV ATS TUITION —A COUNTRY VICAR (M.A. 
xford), very successful with backward boys and with h i i 

tuition, os take a COMPANION PUPIL . elena temas wae. 
*SALOP,” 15 Arlington Road, Gloucester Gate, N.W. 


ere BOURNEMOUTH.—The Rev. J. M. 
OLLA M.A. Cam., and H. H. ODLING, M.A., assisted b sti 
staff of English and Foreign | Masters, PREPARE a LIMITED N MBER "ot 
PUPILS for the Army, Universities, &. Most healthy situation, and all 
fern f arrangements perfect. Individual tuition and separaterooms. Cricket, 
football, tennis, fives.—Numerous recent successes. List on application. 














REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 

DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES. 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age.— 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, September 20th. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all parts 
willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
terms, sent gratis. The List includes Private Asylums, &.—Address, Mr, G. B. 








BER 15th, 


STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
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——— 
IRMINGHAM SCHOOL BOARD. 


79 the servics of a CHIEF ASSIST4NT-MISTRESS for 
The Board BECO echnical School shortly to be opened in Waverley Road, 
the pew eg r scholars in the Seventh Standard. The successful Candidate 
small gone to take the greater part o = ng = ong the girls’ 
jl] be & i ce fthe Hea’-Master. Salary, £180 per anvum, 
tn under the fupe! so of Scheol Curriculum, apply by letter, 


Jasses, icati nd ce pply 
’ For _ td ADRK of the Sohool Board, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 
addressed 


ERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN and 

1 ae CC STRY for WOMEN TEACHERS UNDER the CON. 
IBEL COUNCIL. The REGISTRAR, Miss A. G. COOPER, has now on 
TROL of t eal good appointments, and also names of many excellent 
the books fen care is taken that only properly qualified teachsrs are admitted 
hers. J Hours for interviews—10.39 t> 139; 2.30 to 439. Mondays, 


tence i 
Boe Begienly — Office, 74 Gower Street London, WC. 


ys HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. — The 
WINTER SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, October 3rd The Hospital 
ins 695 beds, of which 500 are in constant ovcupition. Special Classes are 
wii for the M.B. Camb. and Lond., the F.8.C.5. Eag., and other higher Examin- 


INTMENTS.—All Hospital Appointments are made in accordance with 
ts of the Candidates, and without extra payment. 
NCE SCHOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER, 1892.—Two Open Scholar- 
-ts, one of the value of 100 guineas, open to Candidates under 20 years 
. and one of 50 guineas, open to Candidates under 25 years of age. Two 
¢ Kcholarships in Science, one of the value of 125 guineas, and another of 50 
- open to Candidates under 25 years of age. Prizes are awarded annually 
guigtadents in their various years, amounting in the aggregate to more 
£130. 7 
= L SCHOOL.—A Dental School, attached to the Hospital, affords to 


Ba me the instruction required fora Licence in Dental Surgery. 
LLEGE.—The Resideutial College accommodates about fifty Students, in 





ations. 
APPO! 

the meri 
ENTRA 

ships in Arts, 


; he Resident Staff of the Hospital. There is in it a large Dining- 
sition ip. ading-rooms, Library, and Gymnasium, for the use of the Students’ 
Club. 


For Prospectus, and further information, apply to the Dean, Dr, PERRY, 
Gay’s Hospital, London, S.E. 


NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, COM- 

POSITION and ELOCUTION.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY can take one 

ortwo more School-Classes, or read with Private Pupils, alone or in parties.— 
143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


spe « . 

CHOLASTIC.—A LADY wishes to LET for nine months, 
S her HOUSH, furnished as a School, for £175; further annual tenancy can 
be secured ; large house in best part of Eastbourne ; sanitary arrangements 
perfect ; nine bedrooms, drawing and dining-room, schoolroom, and study.— 
Address, “ L.,”” Chronicle Office, Eastbourne, 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Attractive Seaside Health and Pleayvure Resort. Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts. 
Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms.—Tariff of MANAGER. 














M ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Speeial 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE, Escort September 6th from London. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered on DECEMBER 20th, varying from £75 

to £10 per annum. The Examination will be held at Canterbury and at Oxford. 

There are valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum 
have recently been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas, 


IGH SCHOOT, NEWCASTLE, STAFFS.—Head- 
Master, G. W. RUNDALL, M.A. First-grade School. Especial attention 

to Science and Mathematics. Laboratory, wood and iron workshops, fives courts. 
gymvasinw  Sp-cial preparation for Army, and also for classical scholarships, 
—Apply to HEAD-MASTER, 








= (GERMANY).—ENGLISH SCHOOL.—Mr. 
H. VIRGIN, M.A. Oxon., PREPARE3 BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
both Classical and Modern Sides. Spec'‘al facilities for acquiring Modern Lan- 
guages. House healthily situated. Cricket and football.—Adiress, Werder- 
strasse 18, Dresden. 





IMOGES. — VILLA LOUISE. — Mdlle. CHABROL, 

Diplomée of the Sorbonne, daughter of a University Professor, receives 
daughters of Gentlemen to LEARN FRENCH and Accomplishments. Limoges 
is healthy and beautifully situated, and possesses a good School of Art and 
Academy. Highest French and English references.—Mdlle. CHABROL will be 
in London in September. 





pt CHRISTIANE HOFMEISTER,COBLENZ- 

ON-RHINE, Mainzerstrasse, has a comfortable EDUCATIONAL HOME 
for GIRLS, to whom she offers all the advantages of a liberal e ducation. 
Thorough conversational German and French. Friialein Hofmeister li ves in the 
beet and healthiest part of Coblenz, Highest references in Kngland, 








Germs of Subscription, 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... GS 6 ince 014 3.....0 7 2 


Including postage to ‘any ‘of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


hina, &.... eco wee eee ee 1D 6... 015 3.....0 7 8 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpDEx to the “SpecTaToR” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the O,fice at 1s. 6d. each. 





BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCH, 


PRESERVED PRO. 
VISIONS, and 


Qours, 





pormeD 2 MEATS. Also, _ 





Catalogues post-free. 


FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 











en of BEEF, BEEF | 





— SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





SPORALITING for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


mide SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 





SOLE ADDRESS :— 
ll LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
____ MAYFAIR, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 

















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvtsipE Paar, TWELVE GuINEAS, 
Page £1010 0 
Half-Page ........scsccossssseee cocccce 5 & O 
Quarter-Page 212 6 
Narrow Column ..... issanaaed coors SIO 6 
Half-Column........ Sedjeacneuctunienans:” ee 
Quarter-Column ............ ere a 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page £1414 0 
Inside Page ........... isatestuteccsnse Sa O 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
aertond column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
ross two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
; 18s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mxssrs. Damretn and UpnHam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mussrs. BrenTano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.8.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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SOME OF 
CASSELL § COMPANY’S 
NEW VOLUMES. 


The DIPLOMATIC’ RE- 


MINISCENCES of LORD 
AUGUSTUS LOFTUS, P.C., 
G.C.B., 1837-1862. With Portrait, 
demy 8vo, 2 vols., 32s. 

[Ready during September. 


THE NEW BIOGRAPHY OF COLUMBUS. 


The CAREER of COLUMBUS. 
By Cuar.es Exton, Q.C. Demy 8vo, 
320 pp. and Map, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

[Ready September 1st. 


The Rugby 
Union Game. Edited by Rev. F. Mar- 
SHALL. With numerous I]lustrations, 
medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

[Ready in September. 


OUT of the JAWS of DEATH. 
By Frank Barrett, Author of “ Fet- 
tered for Life,” “Lady Biddy Fane,” 
&e. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

[Ready early in September. 


The SNARE of the FOWLER. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of “The 
Wooing O’t,” &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

[Ready September 19th. 


A FOOT-NOTE to HISTORY : 


Eight Years of Trouble in Samoa, By 
R. L. Stevenson. 6s. [Now ready. 


FOOTBALL. 


! 

The BEACH of FALESA and 

the BOTTLE IMP. By Roserrr 
Louis Stevenson. Illustrated, 5s. 
[Ready shortly. 


The WRECKER. By Roserr 


Louis STEVENSON and Luoyp OsBoRNE. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition now ready, 
price 6s. 


LEONA. By Mrs. Mo.eswortn, 
Author of “ Carrots,” “ Little Mother 
Bunch,” &e. 6s. 

[Ready September 1st. 


The NEW OHIO: a Story of 


East and West. By Epwarp EvEReErrT 

Hatz, Author of “The Man without a 

Country,” “ Sybil Knox,” &c. 6s. 
[Ready September 6th. 


The ART of MAKING and 
USING SKETCHES. From the 
French of G. Frarpont, Professor at 
the College of the Legion of Honour. 
By Cuara Bett. With 50 Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author. 2s. 6d. 

[ Ready shortly. 





NEW WORK BY Q. 
Just published, price 6s. 


I SAW THREE SHIPS, and 


other Winter’s Tales. By “ Q.,” Author 
of “ Dead Man’s Rock,” “ The Splendid 
Spur,” &c. Buckram, gilt. 


Now ready, 5s. 


MOUNT DESOLATION. An 


Australian Romance. By W.CaRLTon 
Dawe, Author of “ The Golden Lake,” 
“‘ Sketches in Verse,” &c. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 








MUDIE’S 


ee. 


SELECT 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE (either New or Second-Ha 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BO 


LIBRAR 


d) i 





OKs, 


Subscriptions opened at any date, 


FROM ONE GUINEA per ANNUM. 





All Lists and Prospectuses post-free, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limiteg 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 4 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
BRancu OFFICES {3 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 





QUARTERLY, PRICE 5s. 


THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW 
Edited by A. J. WILSON. 
Contents of No, 3 (August, 1892). 
Heavy Laden New Zealand. 
The Allsopp Brewery Transaction. 


The American Railroad of To-Day. By 
8. F. Van Oss. 


The Bankruptcy of Portugal. 


Hints and Memoranda for Investors 
How to Invest—“ First-Class ” Breweries—Irish 
Railways—Argentine Affairs —The Simmons Case 
—Private Banks’ Balance-sheets (Coutts and Co, 
Cox and Co., Herries, Farquhar, and Co., Sir S. 
Scott, Bart., and Co., Cocks, Biddulph, and Co.)— 
Bill-Accepting Firms—The New Oriental Bank 
and Eastern Deposit Banking—London County 
Council 2} per Cent. Stock--Cape Town 4 per 
Cent. Stock—Canada 3 per Cent. Stock—Victoria 
34 per Cent. Stock—The Transvaal Loan—The 
Lancashire, Derbyshire, and East Coast Railway 
—The Illinois Central and Pennsylvania Railroad 
Loans—The British Linen Co. Bank—‘‘ Pears’ 
Soap ’’—Corrections and Correspondence. 


‘Fraudulent Uruguay,” 2 Rejoinder. By 
W. R. Lawson. 


Company Notes, &c.: ‘ 
AMERICAN RAILWAYS: The Atchison, CO- 
LONIAL RAILWAYS: The Midland of Western 
Australia. FOREIGN RAILWAYS: The Buenos 
Ayres Western, The Interoceanic of Mexico, The 
Mexican Southern. BANKS: The Hong Kong 
and Shanghai, The Mercantile of Australia, 
Parr’s and the Alliance. CANALS and DOCKS: 
The East and West India, Grand Junction Canal, 
FINANCIAL: The Bank of New Zealand Estates, 
HOTELS: The Gordon Hotels, INDUSTRIAL: 
Allen, Everitt, and Sons, The Chicago Packing 
and Provision, Nettlefolds: MUNICIPAL: City 
of Mexico 5 per Cents., City of Monte Video 
Bonds, TRUSTS : The Colo. ial Securities Trust. 


Notices on Books, &c. 
Classified List of Securities. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 


No. 923. SEPTEMBER, 18°9, 2s, 6d, 
ConTENTs, 
SINGULARLY DELUDED. Chaps. 7-11, 
Crcioye oF Apri 29th 1n Mauritius, By the Lieut 


Governor, Hubert E. H. Jerningham, 0.4 G. 


THE REMEDY FOR LANCASHIRE: 4 BurMa-Cury, 
A 


Rattway. By Holt 8. Hallett. With Map, 
An EXPERIMENT IN Ho.rpars, B 
Thomas, oa 


** Uno DE MILLE.” By Wallace Bruce, 

THe Drivination-Stone or KAtr: 
CRIME IN INDIA, 

TITLES, AND A DIGRESSION—OR Two. 
Haultain. 

Games, By Sir Herbort Maxwell, Bart., MP. 

Hoty Wazan. By Walter B. Harris, 

THE AGRICULTURAL INTEREST AND THE Eien. 
HOURS QuESTION. By Warneford Moifatt, 

Wuat Next? 


Witt1am Buiackwoop and Sons i 
London. » Race at 


Love ayp 


By Arnold 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 111, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For SEPTEMBER, containing :— 
=. ee A ere By S. Baring. 
ould, Author of ‘‘ Mehalah,” ‘* Court Royal,” 
Chaps. 11-15 a me 

AMONG THE “‘ WICHES,.” 

YELLOW Jack. 

THE Uncanny Barrn’: a STORY OF THE Sxooyp 
SIGHT. 

BARCELONA, 

NaTURA REGINA. 

THE CounTESS RADNA, 
of ‘ Matrimony,” 
Chaps. 9-12, 

London: SmirH, Exper, and Oo., 15 Waterloo 

Place. 


By W. E. Norris, Author 
“Heaps of Money,” &, 





Now ready, price 6s. 6d, net. 
HE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR, 1892-3, 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON BELL and Co, 
London: Gro. BELL and Sons. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
SEPTEMBER. ConTEnTs. 2s. 6d. 

THE OLD AND THE NEw MINISTRY. 

Country GENTLEMEN. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart., M.P. 

Wantep—A New Corrupt Practices Act. By 
W. H. Mallock. 

Tue Revival OF Eruics, AND OF LAUGHTER. By 
W. Earl Hodgson, 

Notre Dame DE BovLoeye. By R. S. Gundry. 

THE CHILDREN OF Fiction, By H. Sutton. 

SHOULD CLERGYMEN TAKE TO TRADE? By OC. N, 
Barham. 

Tue Decay or Scotcu Rapicatism. By a Scottish 
Conservative. 

Tue Tatu Master. By Gilbert Parker. 

AMONG THE Books. CORRESPONDENCE, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., Ltd., 13 Waterloo 
Place, 8.W. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 


MARAH’S HISTORY of YAMAN. 
The Original Texts, with Translation and Notes 
by H. ©, Kay, M.R.A.S. With Sketch Map, demy 
8vo, cloth, 17s. 6d. net. 
London: Epwarp ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 








IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, ~—— on demand, 

TWO PER NT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 








culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro. 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the woul Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
— on application to DUNVILLE and 00, 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0O. 





USE 


F R Y’S 
PURE OONOENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0. A. Cameron, M.D., says :—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Goop 
Digest10N.—Holloway’s Pills are universally 
acknowledged to be the safest, speediest, and best 
corrective, for indigestion, loss of appetite, acidity, 
flatulency, and nausea are a few of the inconveniences 
which are remedied with ease by these parifying 
Pills. They strike at the root of the abdominal 
ailments, they excite in the stomach a proper 
secretion of gastric juice, and regulate the action of 
the liver, promoting in that organ a copious suppy 
of pure, wholesome bile, so necessary for digestion. 
These Pills remove all distention and obstraction, 
and from their harmless composition are pocaliarly 
well adapted for delicate personsand young children; 
whilst casting out impurities, these excellent 
strengthen the system and give muscular tone. 
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messrS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. WALFORD. 


the ONE GOOD GUEST. A Novel. By 
Mrs, L. B. WaLrorp, Author of ‘‘Mr, Smith,” “‘ The Mischief of Monica,” 
ke. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 
«phere are few readers who will refuse their sympathies to the strenuous 
ts of Tom and Iva Barnet to maintain their dignity as youthful heads of a 
a utafu) family, or refuse to rejoice wren their confidence in ‘ the One 
Goat Guest’ is fully justified.”"—Morning Post. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITIO¥. 


The SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA: 


and other Essays. By James ANTHONY Froupr. Crown 8vo, 63. 
ConTENTS :—1. Spanish Story of the Armada.—2. Antonio Perez: an Unsolved 
Histor cal Riddle —3. Saint Teresa,—4, The Templars,—5. The Norway Fjords.— 
6, Norway Once More, 
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